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A Dynamic Service to Veterans 
in the Postwar Period .. . 








HE public employment services, and especially the Veterans Employment Service, take a great deal of pride 

in the contribution they made to the readjustment to civilian life of our new veterans. Two years ago when 

an issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW was devoted to veterans’ affairs, we were just beginning to face 
the problems of veterans’ reemployment, counseling, training, and adjustment: World War II veterans numbered 
9.6 million, of whom but 6.4 million were employed. Today, over 14 million veterans have been reassimilated 
into civilian life, of whom well over 12 million have secured employment. Only 600,000 are unemployed, while 
the majority of the others are in school. 

The job of securing employment for veterans was a mass job that had to be done under pressure. Because of 
this and because most veterans wanted work quickly, it is probable that the job done was less than perfect. The 
task ahead involves much more painstaking “tailor-made” placement. It is one of finding satisfactory positions 
for veterans who present specialized placement problems including those with handicaps, those possessing war- 
developed skills that they are not using in their present jobs, those who will graduate from schools and other 
training programs and those who simply look for better positions than they now hold. This is an exacting task 
that requires the review of our experience so that we may build upon it to provide better service for the future. 
For this reason the articles contributed to this issue are important and the whole issue timely. 


LOCAL OFFICE RELATIONS WITH 
VETERANS 


By PERRY FAULKNER 


Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


EFORE the end of the war, some people said that 
there would be serious unemployment in the post- 
war period. Fearfully they described the eco- 

nomic confusion and chaos which would accompany 
any attempt to bring to a stop our magnificent war- 
time industrial machine and to reconvert it to civilian 
production. They talked about the prospect of mil- 
lions of veterans unable to find work. Fortunately, 
they were unduly pessimistic. At the end of 1947, 
almost 2% years after the end of the war, the Bureau 
of the Census estimated that 12% million veterans 
were gainfully employed. 

With the quantitative part of the task largely fin- 
ished, now is a good time for those of us in the Employ- 
ment Service to examine our relations with job- 
seeking veterans. 

The days are gone when local offices were filled 
with milling veterans, each clutching his discharge 
papers, still a little uncertain about how a civilian 
comports himself, but eager to get a job and to re- 
sume the responsibilities and the privileges of a life 
he had almost forgotten. There was a lot of hard 
work in those days and it was done under the handicap 
of a nervous excitement and a sense of urgency; 
but the experiences of those days were stimulating. 
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The rewards were tangible and satisfying. It was a 
pleasure to help a confused, uncertain veteran find 
the job he wanted. 

The size of the job in those days made it necessary 
for local offices to attempt only to achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number. There were large 
numbers of job seeking veterans and there were jobs 
to be had for most of them, but it was impossible, 
with the limited personnel and facilities available, to 
ensure that each veteran was placed on the best job 
available for him. It was necessary to handle the 
job much in the same way that veterans had been 
interviewed classified and assigned to jobs, in the 
armed forces. Fortunately, because of the validity of 
the procedures and techniques employed by local 
offices, the placements were good ones for the most 
part. There have not turned out to be nearly so many 
square pegs in round holes as might reasonably have 
been expected, considering the size of the job. 

Things are different now. Most of the veteran 
population is employed. Latest estimates by the Bu- 
reau of the Census place veteran unemployment at 
half a million. Not a very high figure, relatively; but 
a significant figure, certainly. It means that half a 
million people who were chosen from among us to 
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fight the Nation’s war have not yet, for one reason or 
another, been able to effect a successful readjustment 
ro civil life. 

Regarding the employment situation that exists 
today we may, unless we are on our guard, be led into 
two serious errors in thinking. They are natural and 
human errors, but their possible consequences for 
those veterans who are still unemployed should make 
us alert to avoid them. One of these errors comes 
from forgetting, when we look at statistics, that those 
figures represent individual human beings. We may 
learn from our statistics, for example, that so many 
veterans have been discharged, that there are so many 
in schools, so many out of the labor market, and so 
many currently unemployed. We calculate rapidly 
that only one out of every 25, perhaps, is unemployed. 
That looks good. There is no question about it. 
And we feel gratified. Then, no matter how much 
the evidence of our daily experience may indicate 
otherwise, we begin to think of the task of placing 
veterans in jobs as completed. The result, although 
we may continue to go through the motions of giving 
veterans preferential treatment, is that we largely 
forget them as a special group deserving and entitled 
to special treatment. 

The other error, one which results from the limita- 
tions of language, is that of regarding an abstraction 
as if it had an independent existence. It is deceptively 
easy to speak of “‘the veteran,” and to attribute to 
him this or that characteristic. Such characteristics 


may be true of these or those individual veterans, but 
they certainly can not, with any justice or accuracy, 
be attributed to the 15 to 20 million veterans we refer 
to when we speak of “the veteran.” The danger this 
error leads to is that we will conceive a notion of 
“the veteran” on the basis of a limited experience 
with the entire group, and then, in dealing with an 
individual veteran, our judgment of him will be 
colored by our notion of “the veteran” and will not 
be a fair judgment of him as an individual human 
being. 

Unemployed veterans are unemployed human 
beings. They may have certain problems in common, 
and there may be certain similarities in the way they 
regard themselves and their environment. The im- 
portant thing to remember, however, is that they 
must be regarded and treated as individual human 
beings. More than ever, their employment problems 
are individual problems. More than ever, unem- 
ployed veterans need good counséling—realistic 
information about themselves and the labor market, 
and assistance in arriving at a sound decision about 
a vocation and a job. 

The legal and moral obligations to give veterans 
special treatment and special services in local offices 
of the Employment Service are still binding. Those of 
us who serve job-seeking veterans must not allow our- 
selves to forget that they still need and still deserve 
just a little more attention and consideration and 
patient treatment than the next applicant. 


THE VETERAN GRADUATE 
By BERNARD POSNER 


Special Publications Section, Information Service, Veterans Administration 


HE bulk of veterans in schools and on-the-job 

training courses are evaluating their education 

in the light of just one question: “Will this sub- 
ject help me prepare for a career?” 

Better than three out of four—in training under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (GI Bill) and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16) for 
the disabled—have charted their training programs 
with this practical viewpoint in mind. 

The proportion was disclosed in a Veterans Admin- 
istration sampling of the training objectives of 
veterans enrolled under both laws on May 1, 1947. 
There is no reason to believe that their ideas on 
education have changed appreciably since that date. 

On May 1, 2,674,000 veterans—both able-bodied 
and physically handicapped—were in educational 
institutions and on-the-job training establishments. 
Well over 2,000,000 of them—or 76 percent—had 
enrolled in courses which offered training in specific 
professions, skills, and trades. The remaining one- 
fourth—numbering 555,000 and consisting entirely of 
veterans in classrooms under the GI Bill—were study- 
ing courses in the humanities, social sciences, philos- 
ophy and other fields popularly identified with the 
acquisition of knowledge for its own sake. 
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The better than 2,000,000 who chose courses for 
their job-getting values included 1,270,000 enrolled in 
educational institutions under the GI Bill; 619,600 
taking on-the-job training under the GI Bill; 129,000 
disabled veterans in school under Public Law 16; 
and 100,800 disabled Public Law 16 on-the-job 
trainees. In all four categories, students and trainees 
showed the greatest partiality for courses in business, 
the crafts, and engineering—in that order. 

Better than one in every seven veteran-students— 
or nearly 371,000—was studying a business course 
that could have ranged from simple bookkeeping to 
college-level business administration. More than 
343,000 of the students were training under the GI 
Bill; the remainder under Public Law 16. 

Another one in seven veterans—or more than 
342,000—was learning to be a mechanic, machinist, 
or some other trade falling under the broad category 
of the crafts. Of all the available types of courses, 
automobile mechanics led in popularity. About 
312,000 of the trainees were enrolled under the GI 
Bill, and 30,000 under Public Law 16. 

One in ten trainees—or 249,000—had enrolled in 
a course in engineering. The majority of students 
were in colleges and universities; a handful, however, 
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were training on the job and in trade and industrial 
schools. Nearly 234,000 of the potential engineers 
were GI Bill students; about 15,000 had enrolled 
under Public Law 16. 

Training by no means has been concentrated in 
these three, or in other major fields. Veterans are 
taking courses covering nearly every possible endeavor 
in which man can legitimately earn a living: social 
work, theology, law, music, medicine, forestry, dry 
cleaning, plumbing, bricklaying, meat cutting, 
writing, drawing, landscaping, embalming, glass mak- 
ing, pattern making, shoe making, watchmaking. 
Even these subjects merely touch the surface. 

A break-down of the number of veterans training in 
representative fields would furnish a rough indication 
of the major directions in which their interests lie. 

Following are some of the more popular courses 
selected by veterans in school under the GI Bill and 
Public Law 16 at the time of the VA sampling: 








Per- Per- 
: cent | Public | cent 
Course GI bill oa ital a 
total total 
Ce 69, 518 3 | 12,173 9 
Architecture. .....0sc00: 9,311 | (*) 845 | (*) 
Ast (commm’l)... 2.2.00. 42, 032 2| 2,221 2 
errr ee 56, 615 3 | 10, 589 8 
Forestry supervisors....... 6,152 | (*) 797 | (*) 
eames SeaWeunkescuve 10,514 | (*) 2,915 2 
ee 33, 233 2} 5,408 4 
Medicine and related sub- 
EE ee ae 59, 316 3] 5,215 4 
SN bi cb es ecdatonndee 22, 338 1 1, 364 1 
Social and welfare work...| 3,377 | (*) 1,123 | (*) 

















*Less than 1 percent. 


Of those courses which veteran-students selected for 
their educational and cultural values alone—social 
and physical sciences, humanities and general elemen- 
tary and secondary school subjects—the liberal arts 
were most popular, accounting for 392,500 enrollees. 

On-the-job training data, taken at random, show: 








Per- Per- 
Employment objective GI bill os a. —_ 
total total 
Agriculture.............. 62,410} 10] 2,950 3 
Brick and stone masons....| 4,953 | (*) 580 | (*) 
pO ES Pe errr 9, 609 1 866 | (*) 
Ca oa 6s cencccens 23, 379 3 3, 069 3 
DNS bo cevccesceas’s 4,755 | (*) 1, 472 1 
Electrictame. ......ccccces 15, 850 2| 2,767 2 
— and watchmakers.} 6, 043 1 1, 832 1 
inemen and_ telephone 
RS & 5-4 600d o¥ka dees 16, 346 2]{ 1,146 1 
Machine shop occupations.| 22, 785 3] 3,548 3 
Printing occupations...... 22, 091 3 | 2,817 2 
Salesmen, goods and serv- 
SS SR ea 46, 361 7 | 10,099 10 
Upholsterers... ..0cccccnes 4,458 | (*) 1, 711 1 

















*Less than 1 percent. 
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Veterans taking on-the-job training have their 
choice of well over half a million establishments ap- 
proved by State approving agencies and by VA, in 
the case of Public Law 16 trainees. 

The picture of the number of veterans training for 
specific fields at one particular time acquires a greater 
degree of meaning when combined with an analysis, 
over an extended period of time, of the rate at which 
they complete their courses and take up the role of 
job seekers. 

This rate is a key factor in evaluating their probable 
success in finding suitable employment. A sudden 
mass exodus into the labor force, for example, might 
result in severe competition for jobs. A steady trickle, 
on the other hand, might lead to a smoother adjust- 
ment. 

By November 1, according to VA statistics, some 
2,013,000 veterans, who had started training under the 
GI Bill and Public Law 16 since both programs began, 
no longer were in training. About 1,890,000 had been 
enrolled under the GI Bill; the remaining 123,000 
were Public Law 16 trainees. 


Quit for Numerous Reasons 


The discontinuances—representing 43 percent of 
the 4,670,000 veterans who had started training at one 
time or another—do not necessarily represent com- 
pletions of training or entrances into the labor force. 
A veteran might have dropped out of training for any 
of a number of reasons. He might have quit school 
temporarily during the summer months; or, if he 
were a job trainee, he might have discontinued his 
GI Bill training and continued under an independent 
training program, saving his entitlement for further 
use. 

For these reasons, discontinuances are, at best, but 
an approximate measure of the number of veterans 
starting their search for jobs. 

It is significant, though, that almost all of those 
who left their classrooms or training benches are 
eligible for additional training. Only 8,400 former 
GI Bill students and 20,600 Public Law 16 students 
have used up all their available entitlement to educa- 
tion and training. 

Month-by-month terminations of training during 
the year ending November 1 followed a definite pat- 
tern upward. During October 1946, 172,000 veter- 
ans, training under both laws, dropped out of their 
courses. The figure fell to 142,000 during November, 
and remained well under 200,000 until May 1947, 
when it rose to 357,000—largely because of the begin- 
ning of summer vacations. Reaching a high of 614,- 
000 in June, it again dropped in the fall—because of 
new school terms—to 213,636 by November |1. The 
number of terminations during October 1947 was 
24 percent above the total a year ago. 

A break-down of the monthly termination totals 
by institutional and job training, since the first of 
1947, shows lesser degrees of fluctuations for job 
training than for classroom training. In both cases, 
the monthly number of terminations is on the increase. 
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GI Bill job training terminations numbered 52,000 
during January; ranged between 46,000 and 66,000 in 
succeeding months; .and totaled 53,000 in October. 
Job training discontinuances under Public Law 16 
totaled 4,800 during January and climbed steadily to 
7,100 in October. 

GI Bill terminations from school numbered 179,000 
in January; jumped to 514,000 in June; and dropped 
to 144,000 in October. Public Law 16 classroom 
terminations rose from 5,000 in January to 27,000 
in June; then dropped to 9,500 in October. 

Month-by-month totals of veterans in schools and 
training courses under both laws are still another 
measure of the number of veterans who, at some 
time in the future, may be expected to become new 





additions to the Nation’s labor force. 

While the number of veterans in all types of training 
reached a new peak of 2,800,000 on December 1 
1947, training on the job under the GI Bill showed a 
steady decline which began in January 1947. At 
that time, 632,000 veterans were taking job training. 
Monthly decreases cut the total to 545,000 by Decem- 
ber 1. 

Veterans in training under the Federal programs 
administered by VA are meeting their problems of 
readjustment to civilian life in the spirit intended by 
the GI Bill and Public Law 16. They are making use 
of their chance for free education and training to help 
themselves become self-sufficient productive members 
of their communities. 


LESSONS LEARNED FROM 
THE FIELD ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


By H. H. WEIMER 


Veterans Employment Representative for Illinois 


CCORDING to the book, a lesson is something 
“taught by experience or observation and serves 
as a warning or encouragement.” 

‘““Encouragement’’—there’s a word for you; it’s full 
of meat and hope and courage, and there’s lots of it 
for all who are interested in veterans, in the lessons 
offered by the Field Assistant Program of the Veterans 
Employment Service. 

Why did this program achieve so much success in so 
short a time? 

Here is the first reason: The Veterans Employment 
Service made it a program of “Opportunities Un- 
limited” for veterans. 

Years of experience had taught the public employ- 
ment service that staff limitations had to be considered 
in handling employer relations activities. The Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE MANUAL (January 1, 1947), 
Section 7030, says: “Ifthe objectives of the Employer 
Relations Program are to be met, it is necessary to 
limit the use of the regular personal visit primarily 
to the employers who represent the greatest potential 
users of the services available, and who have the 
greatest number of job opportunities to offer.” 

Again, Section 7041 speaks of “concentration of 
field visits upon 15 to 20 percent of the establish- 
ments,” while Section 7042 tells the Employment 
Service how to “select”? the employers to receive 
calls, etc. 

Here was a minimum untried area of 80 percent 
of the employers for Field Assistants of the Veterans 
Employment Service, plus employers among the 
20 percent who had not, did not, and would not use 
the Public Employment Service. 

It needed only a simple method of clearing with 
interested personnel in local employment offices, so 
that State Employment Service people would not be 
bumping into Field Assistants in making employer 
visits. As with other programs when they are started, 
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there were those who feared they might be hurt, and 
there was quite a clatter about possible duplication of 
effort. 

One of the most effective plans to avoid duplication 
was called the “Sector System” which divided each 
community into sectors about ¥-mile square. A map 
of the area to be covered was marked out in sectors. 
The time, cost and effort of making lists was saved 
because the Field Assistant did not need a list; he 
called on all employers—large and small—as he came 
to them in the process of covering his sector. 

Coordinating proposed employer contacts with 
those of the local employment office was simple; the 
Field Assistant merely gave his map to the local office 
people and told them how long he would be working 
in his sector. He asked: “Is there anyone in this 
sector you don’t want me to see?” and then acted 
accordingly. In return, he asked that while he worked 
his sector, the local office refrain from sending anyone 
into it—except at the request of an employer. 

Normally, average local employment offices receive 
orders from employers for approximately the same 
kind of workers. It is seldom that any employment 
office regularly gets orders for all types of jobs for 
which people are registered. Thus workers are avail- 
able in capacities for which there are no known work 
opportunities. Because Field Assistants call on all 
employers, they secured a much wider spread of job 
orders covering many occupations for which the em- 
ployment service rarely got a call. 

I have quoted the Manuat as to why the employ- 
ment service does not visit all employers; so, you 
know instinctively that a certain local office in Illinios 
sought no business from the hay, grain and soy bean 
firm a block away. The Field Assistant’s call brought 
an order for a weighmaster. The local office had 
never been asked for such a man—but they did have 
a veteran registered for that occupation. 
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Then there was another local office that never 
noticed the little weather-beaten sign that said: “Boy 
Scouts of America.” They supposed it was just a 
place where boys learned to tie knots. The Field 
Assistant, working door-to-door, found it was an 
area Office of the organization—and he walked out 
with an order for a Scout Executive, starting pay 
$3,000 per year. 

Another local office tried in vain to fill the power 
company’s order for a Home Economics Expert. 
Knowing of this unfilled order, the Field Assistant 
went to a local Legion Post. Among its new mem- 
bers, she found a young lady who had taken a domestic 
science course before enlisting in the WAC. In serv- 
ice, she had become a highly efficient Mess Sergeant. 
The power company started her at $250.00 per 
month. Credit? The Field Assistant got none for 
this good piece of work because he didn’t originate 
the order. But he was complying with the GI Bill— 
“‘and advising veterans of opportunities for employ- 
ment.” 

Just another example of an unusual order: An 
accounting firm in an out-of-the-way location had 
no contact with the Employment Service. It 
needed a trained Economist at $6,000 per year in 
order to branch out into a business forecasting ven- 
ture. The Field Assistant booked the order, had it 
allocated to several employment offices, and found 
the qualified GI who got the job. 

True, there were cases when the Field Assistant got 
little for his efforts. His call at one butcher shop led 
only to this: “My wife and son help me run this 
business; I never hire anybody.” But in the next 
sector, a butcher said: “Mister, I’ve got a year- 
round job here at scale wages for a good meat-cutter.”’ 
For the GI planning to have his own shop one day, 
this was an ideal job, better in some respects than a 
= with a packer; there were no lay-offs in the little 
shop. 


Best Benefits for Disabled 


Perhaps those who received the best benefits of 
the Field Assistant’s program were the disabled. It 
is one thing to get a job for a disabled veteran; it is 
another thing to prepare the disabled veteran and 
the employer for the job—to do all the sensible things 
that need to be done, such as matching physical de- 
mands of a job with the physical capacities of the 
disabled veteran. By their direct contact with em- 
ployers and because of their special training in this 
phase of their work, Field Assistants introduced 
methods resulting in satisfaction for both employers 
and disabled veterans. And—because no opportunity 
was overlooked—in a gratifying number of cases, 
disabled veterans were placed in outlying establish- 
ments, easy to reach by local transportation not 
affected by rush-hour jams, saving them the pushing 
around which even able-bodied “John Q. Strap- 
hanger” finds hard to take. 

Nobody has ever needed to urge the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service to cooperate in anything affecting 
veterans, particularly in locating jobs for disabled 
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veterans taking training under Public Law 16. When 
we had Field Assistants, this cooperation was trigger- 
quick and smooth as silk. It is not so fast now. Crit- 
ics, if any, need to be told that men cooperate; 
how do you do it without men? 

Many times the Field Assistant was asked for in- 
formation on some point of Federal, State or local 
assistance for veterans. He delivered—accurately. 

Often, an employer who was opposed to the Public 
Employment Service, did not hesitate to deal with 
the Field Assistant. Perhaps he may have preferred 
dealing with a Federal representative—or maybe it 
was salesmanship on the part of the Field Assistant. 

At times, an employer soured by an untoward in- 
cident with a GI, would oppose all veterans. He 
was told—but firmly—what veterans were doing and 
he learned from the Field Assistant what most em- 
ployers have discovered—that veterans are top-of- 
the-mart. On occasion, the Field Assistant was in- 
vited to check personnel policies and to recommend 
changes, install a veteran program, etc. 

The Field Assistants ‘‘clicked”’ like the good soldiers 
they were. They undertook their tasks with experi- 
ence,energy, intelligence and determination of a high 
order. Their efforts paid off in results of lasting 
good. These results were secured at a low cost to 
Government and have not been matched by any 
agency—public or private. Their cessation is at a 
high cost to industry and to veterans. 

State Veterans Employment Representatives and 
their Assistants have taken over the Field Assistant 
duties in addition to their own; and they are fulfilling 
them as far as willingness and human capacity and 
endurance will allow—but there are not enough of 
them to get the same results for the man who needs 
them most—the veteran. 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, November 1947 











Change from pre- 
Number vious month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts........ 5,693,700 | 5% decrease. 
New applications.......... 498,600 | 8% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 863,100 | 12% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 451,000 | 15% decrease. 
Placements, men....... 298, 400 | 16% decrease. 
Placements, women... . . 152,600 | 12% decrease. 
Placements, handi- |: 
SES sdveceaccies 20, 900 | 32% decrease. 
Counseling interviews. ..... 112, 900 | (*). 
Total employer visits....... 202,200 | 3% decrease. 
All veterans 
New applications.......... 164,100 | 15% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 316, 700 | 12% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultural . 149,600 | 17% decrease. 
Placements, handi- 
re 12,000 | 32% decrease. 
Counseling interviews. ..... 60,500 | 1% increase. 











* Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 








VES PROGRAM AND STATE AGENCIES 
RELATIONSHIPS 


By HAROLD REDDEN 


Staff Field Representative 
Veterans Employment Service, Region I 


Lae people of the United States, through their 
duly elected representatives in the Congress of 

the United States, have always recognized that 
the care of veterans of the various wars of this country 
was a Federal obligation. The Congress of the United 
States, in the enactment of the Serviceman’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, made provision under Title IV, 
Chapter 6, for the employment of veterans. Congress 
specifically declared what its intended purpose was— 
that there should be an effective job counseling and 
employment placement service for veterans—and 
makes provision under Section 600 (a) and (b) of the 


above-mentioned chapter and title for the method in 


which these purposes shall be carried out. Section 
601 provides for the establishment within each of the 
States of a Veterans Employment Representative 
and specifies what his duties shall be. The additional 
sections, namely, 602, 603, 604, 605, 606, and 607, 
further define administrative workings of this title. 
The Federal Government, in its appropriation for 
the United States Employment Service and its grants 
to the State offices, made provision for service to 
veterans by local offices. Congress, in appropriating 
these funds, provided that certain procedures must be 
followed by the various States in using their alloca- 
tions of the over-all appropriation. In the main, 
these regulations have been accepted and observed. 


Emphasis on Job Development 


With the reduction in the allocation of funds for 
personnel, effective July 1, 1947, it was necessary to 
review the activities of the State VER and his assist- 
ants. Experience had shown that the Field Assistants’ 
program of job hunting had proved its worth. The 
Chief of the Veterans Placement Service, therefore, 
determined that supervisory functions of State VER’s 
and their assistants would be reduced to a minimum 
and that the emphasis would be on job development. 

All States have provision for a supervisory field 
force. Therefore, it was apparent that the State 
VER, acting on the staff of the State Employment 
Director, could, in most instances, accomplish the func- 
tional supervision by discussion with the State Director 
of the ES, who, in turn, would have his State super- 
visory staff check local offices and make provisions 
for any and all corrections that were needed insofar 
as service to veterans was concerned. More recent 
developments relative to disabled veterans have shown 
the necessity of having an Assistant VER detailed full 
' time to 12 of the States with State-wide responsibility 
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for this program. In 25 of the States, Assistant VER’s 
will have State-wide responsibility, but the program 
should not require the entire service of this Assistant. 
In the remaining States, the program will be carried 
out by the State VER and his assistant or assistants. 
The activities will consist of seeking job orders for 
disabled veterans, soliciting the aid of local office field 
visitors in assistance of this program, interesting em- 
ployers in the furtherance of hiring of qualified dis- 
abled veterans and furnishing veteran organizations 
with information pertaining to job opportunities in 
private employment and Federal Civil Service and 
State Civil Service openings. This type of work will 
apply, to greater or less degree, in all States. 


Duties of State VER 


The State VER is a member of the official staff of 
the State Employment Director and as such is charged 
with the responsibility of reviewing staff training for 
local offices, checking on the counseling and referral 
activities. He ascertains if preference is given to 
veterans in referral to jobs. It is his responsibility to 
maintain contacts with all representative groups with- 
in his State, particular emphasis being placed upon 
cooperation with the various veteran organizations to 
the end that they may be constantly informed as to 
job openings so that original hiring opportunities 
may be available and competent veterans given oppor- 
tunities to advance to higher type positions when 
openings occur. 

The Assistant VER’s primary duty shall be that of 
job development. This embraces not only contacts 
with employers’ organizations as a group, but also 
envisages constant visitation to individual employers. 

It must be borne in mind that the real object and 
purpose of an employment service is to furnish place- 
ment service to individuals seeking employment. 
In view of the ever-increasing proportion of male 
registrants in local employment offices who are 
veterans, it is apparent that anything done to solve 
the employment problem for the veteran is also of 
assistance to local employment services. The State 
VER and his assistants are, in reality, specialists in 
their particular type of work, versed in State and 
Federal Civil Service laws, informed as to the adminis- 
trative functions of the Veterans Administration and, 
relieved of the necessity of rendering lengthy statistical 
reports. They can devote a greater portion of their 
time to the public relations program with both em- 
ployers and veterans, with concentration upon em- 
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ployers to the end that their first requisitions will be 
for competent veterans. The question of relations 
with State agencies is one which can be over-simplified 
or made too complex. In reality, both the State 
Employment Service and the Veterans Employment 
Service are working for the same aims and objectives. 
It is true that the State Employment Service must 
give consideration to all registrants within a local 
office. Nevertheless, both groups are interested in 
the placement of individuals in gainful employment. 
There need be no conflict between the VER and the 
State agencies provided there has been an open and 
frank discussion between both parties as to what their 
actual objectives are and as to what methods must be 
pursued by each in obtaining those objectives. 

It would appear that, to a great extent, so-called 
“mass placement”’ of veterans in industry is finished. 
From now on, it will be more of “special placements” 
by local employment services to individual veterans. 

We must bear in mind that we will, within the 
next few years, be confronted with another million 
and a half veterans in the labor market, and since we 
are now at peak employment, possibilities always exist 
of reduction in the working force of this Nation. As 
a member of the State staff, the State VER cannot 
impress too strongly or too often to the State officials, 
the absolute necessity of proper counseling to the 
younger veterans to the end that they may seek and 
be placed in positions where there is every likelihood 
of their developing a lifelong occupation. Apprentice- 
ship training, of course, is somewhat limited owing to 
the age factor now confronting many of our veterans. 
Undoubtedly there will be a revival of on-the-job 
training possibilities in the event that Congress raises 
the sustenance earning limitation on veterans, as well 
as increasing the time factor for the so-called ‘‘on-the- 
job” training positions. 


Age Presents a Problem 


The unemployed veteran of World War I presents 
a problem based on the age factor which warrants 
very serious consideration. The average age of these 
veterans is 54. It is apparent, however, that thou- 
sands are above the age of 60. A great proportion of 
those presently unemployed have, at some time during 
the past 10 years, been in covered employment. It is 
necessary, in order to obtain benefits payable at 65, 
that these veterans be either working in covered em- 
ployment when reaching this age or have completed 
the full number of quarters required for permanent 
coverage. This is very important, not only for the 
individual himself, but also for possible survivors in 
the event of the death of the insured. The State 
Veterans Employment Representative should have no 
difficulty in convincing the State Employment Service 
Director that placements that will result in obtaining 
such objectives are important from a monetary view- 
point alone, as it will tend to relieve the taxpayers of 
each State from providing funds for old-age assistance 
and relieve the Federal Government from a portion of 
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matching grants. It would appear that if the objec- 
tive of placing the vast majority of unemployed vet- 
erans of World War I under covered employment was 
obtained, this activity alone would more than justify 
the existence of the Veterans Employment Service. 


Review of Program Necessary 


With a definite understanding that in certain States 
an Assistant is allocated to full-time work for disabled 
veterans, and in other States part-time, and that the 
primary duty of the Assistant VER is job visitation, 
It is necessary for the State VER to periodically 
review his own program. It is apparent, from some 
of the items previously enumerated, that the State 
VER could give all of his time to any of the above- 
mentioned subjects. 

The Veterans Employment Representative is the 
appointed Federal designee in the various States to 
carry out employment activities in behalf of the 
veterans. Congress, through the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, has made provision for certain compensatory 
adjustments to be given to those veterans who are 
suffering from a service-incurred disability. In most 
veteran organizations, work of a nature which would 
tend to obtain these benefits is called “rehabilitation 
work.”? However, there can be no rehabilitation of a 
worthwhile nature until a man has obtained a sus- 
taining gainful employment. This fact cannot be 
impressed upon veteran organizations too often, nor 
can it be assumed that elected leaders of the veteran 
organizations are thoroughly conversant with the Fed- 
eral and State employment organizations. Ordinarily, 
a man who becomes head of a veteran organization has 
specialized in one particular activity during his term 
of service with the organization. This may or may 
not be employment work, but it is much more apt to 
have been rehabilitation, membership, or legislative 
activity. 

The program of the Veterans Employment Service 
has been approved by all the major veteran organiza- 
tions, but real cooperation and assistance will not be 
rendered until this program is disseminated through- 
out all the local posts and encampments. Therefore, 
each State VER should make sure that the funda- 
mental structure of the foundation is being strength- 
ened and that in each local community there are 
representatives of veteran organizations who are 
aware of our activities, and who are prepared to 
obtain assistance from their organization in carrying 
forth these objectives and familiarizing the elected 
representatives of the people with the activities of the 
State Employment Service as well as the Veterans 
Employment Service. 

In conclusion, it might be stated that it is the per- 
formance of the daily task, aimed at objectives previ- 
ously determined, which will, in the final analysis, 
prove the worth and value of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service to the community, State and Nation. 











THE STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES— 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO VETERANS 


By, VICTOR CHRISTGAU 


Director, Minnesota Division of Employment and Security 
President, Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies 


UBLIC LAW 346, Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, provides that “there shall be an 
effective job counseling and employment service 
for veterans.” That language imposes on the public 
employment service a specific obligation in so far as 
veterans are concerned—a duty above and beyond 
minimum legal requirements as to service for civilians. 

Since the heavy demobilization that started after 
VJ-Day in August of 1945, a little over 2 years ago, 
the veteran of World War II has been a preferred 
customer of the employment service offices over the 
Nation. 

Up to now, speaking generally, a very creditable job 
has been done. But the real test lies ahead for the 
several State and territorial agencies. The year 1948 
may well disclose whether we have planned suffi- 
ciently well to meet adequately obligations to all 
veterans. 

Thus far an admirable job has been done in absorb- 
ing the veterans as they returned home from the 
African, European, and Japanese operations. The 
number of unemployed vets has been relatively small 
because of several factors. Business has been good 
and employment unexpectedly high—higher than the 
most optimistic forecasts of 1 and 2 years ago. Thou- 
sands of opportunities for self-employment have opened 
up. 

However much it may be hoped that these condi- 
tions will continue, we will be remiss if our planning 
does not contemplate a less optimistic period in busi- 
ness and a decline in employment. Many veterans 
returned to their prewar employers or were able to 
settle their individual job problems soon after dis- 
charge. This fact, together with nearly 2 years of 
good business, did much to absorb the impact of 
heavy demobilization on public employment service 
offices. 

We now have two special problems. First, there is 
the legal responsibility of properly and adequately 
counseling those veterans who, after up to 2 years, 
still are without a satisfactory job—a job that the 
veteran wants, which he can fill, and which offers 
continued employment on a permanent basis. 

Second, there is that group of veterans who, having 
resumed their work in school or entered on-the-job 
training, will be coming into the labor market as their 
educational work is completed. 

These groups are going to be, as they should be, 
very exacting. Their personal participation in our 


military effort ‘has made them realists in every sense 
of the word. Those who returned to school will 
correctly feel that they have made special preparation 
for their individual futures and will have very definite 
ideas as to the kind of employment they want and for 
which they are qualified. 

What to do about counseling veterans in 1948 and 
thereafter has been the subject of a great deal of 
thought and study in many States. A number of 
very worthwhile plans are in the making. Since I am 
most familiar with what has been done in Minnesota, 
my views on the matter can be best stated in a résumé 
of a special set-up that has been established in our 
Minneapolis office. 

As long as a year ago, we recognized that our 
normal service to job applicants was not fully meeting 
the need of some veterans, especially those who were 
having difficulty in locating employment in which 
they were interested. 

Mr. Harry Wold, manager of our Minneapolis 
office, himself a veteran of World War I and a man 
who has been close to employment office operations 
for many years, felt that more could be done, par- 
ticularly for the veterans who were calling on him 
personally for advice and counsel after the office’s 
normal service had been unable to make a satisfactory 
placement. 

After these veterans and their special problems had 
been studied by Mr. Wold, by Mr. Robert Hutchin- 
son, our State VER, and members of his staff, along 
with local VER’s and leaders of servicemen’s organi- 
zations, our Veterans Extended Service Unit was 
established. 

Our Veterans Extended Service Unit is staffed by 
the local office VER, the assistant local office VER, 
three interviewers, and one Employer Relations Rep- 
resentative. No additional personnel was employed. 

The assistant LVER operates as such, handling those 
cases where veterans call on the local office for infor- 
mation regarding other agencies, matters of a personal 
nature, and related subjects. The three interviewers 
counsel veterans with a view of either effecting a 
referral against a current order, or actually developing 
a job for the individual veteran. The Employer 
Representative spends all his time developing jobs 
and training opportunities under on-the-job training 
and the apprenticeship programs. 

All veterans contacting the office first are routed 
into the main stream of operations. In other words, 
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they contact our receptionist. Then they are referred 
to the various units. If, in that process, a referral 
does not result, the veteran is then directed to the 
Extended Service Unit. 

Originally, veterans were referred to the new unit 
only by the Commercial and Professional Division. 
We found that in thus limiting the unit’s operations, 
there were veterans who still did not receive adequate 
counseling. 

In time, the referral process was gradually expanded 
until it is now office-wide and serves as a supplement 
to all the units of the office. Thus, veterans visiting 
our Minneapolis office who are not placed in the regu- 
lar operations, obtain a truly personalized service 
which has actually resulted in every veteran being 
given the greatest possible consideration. About 70 
percent of all veterans counseled by the new unit 
have been placed. 


No Hard and Fast Rules 


We have established no hard and fast rules for our 
interviewers either in the office’s regular channels or 
in the Extended Service Unit. If, in the judgment of 
the regular interviewer, the veteran’s job problem 
can be handled within the usual routine, he does not 
come in contact with the Extended Service Unit. 
Frequently the regular interviewer consults only the 
office VER regarding a given situation, thus saving 
time and expediting the veteran’s placement. This 
technique has had a morale building effect in main- 
taining a closely knit office organization. It also has 
established in the veteran’s mind that the entire or- 
ganization is interested in him as an _ individual. 
When the Extended Service Unit is asked for help, 
the veteran is not merely routed to the unit. Instead, 
he is personally escorted by the regular interviewer. 


The Extended Service Unit is expected to use all 
of the facilities of the local office. This means the 
checking of every available source for a suitable 
referral. Also, the unit’s outside contact man is 
consulted; he frequently is helpful because of his 
specialized knowledge of on-the-job training openings 
and other employer needs. 

When agreement has been reached with a veteran 
as to a suitable job, an appointment is arranged 
with the employer. This detail has been rather 
carefully worked out as it was the experience of the 
local office that many “hard to place” veterans 
experienced their greatest difficulty at the time they 
were interviewed by the prospective employer. 

The Extended Service Interviewer completes in 
detail a report on each interview. He follows up on a 
referral, either by calling the employer or the vet- 
eran—often both—to check as to their respective im- 
pressions after the referral becomes a placement. This 
follow-up builds good will in two ways. If the employ- 
ment proves to be temporary, the unit has additional 
information with which to function in making another 
effort. Both the employer and the veteran appreciate 
this continuing interest in their respective problems. 
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Results Are Gratifying 


In almost a year of operations, it has been found 
that the new unit has referred 85 percent of applicants 
who were referred to it and that 33 percent of these 
applicants, most of them rated “hard to place,” have 
been hired. About 80 percent of the referrals were 
through orders on file in the local office, and the re- 
maining 20 percent were to jobs developed by the unit. 

While the new unit’s placement record is gratifying, 
the good will that it is building is an important added 
result. Now that the unit’s functioning has become 
established, local leaders of veterans organizations and 
other public and private agencies know about and 
approve of it. They now refer a veteran to the local 
office with confidence, knowing that, if necessary, he 
will get personalized service. 

An important supplemental result is the fact that 
in the work among employers, new and often un- 
expected job opportunities are developed. As these are 
filled satisfactorily, we find that more and more em- 
ployers are relying on us to meet their demand for 
competent veteran employees. 

An illustration of one of the secondary effects of 
our Veterans Extended Service Unit is the work of 
the Veterans Committee of the Minneapolis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. That group set up a pro- 
gram under which they hope to place at least 200 
handicapped veterans during the 12-month period 
following October 1947. This “follow-up” is the 
result of a contact first made in connection with 
NEPH Week. 

The Minneapolis Lions Club is carrying on a 
Veteran-of-the-Week project. Ateach weekly meeting, 
the club sponsors a selected veteran, with the mem- 
bers pledged to make a special effort to find employ- 
ment for him with some member of the organization. 
Of six veterans who have been personally introduced, 
five have been employed. 

Both of these activities are tied in closely with the 
Extended Service Unit because the local VER, of 
necessity, maintains a close working relationship 
with the leaders of the two groups. 

‘The success of this new unit lies in the fact that it 
provides a specific vehicle through the use of which 
the interest of the entire office in veteran placements 
is used with rifle-like effect. Nowhere near the same 
results could be expected if, without such a vehicle, 
the local office was content to operate on a scatter 
gun basis. 

We in Minnesota see no reason why the basic idea 
involved in the development of this unit, budgets 
permitting, should not be expanded to all of our 
offices. The essential point is that the unit central- 
izes responsibility and, in turn, provides those re- 
sponsible with rewards commensurate with conscien- 
tiously doing a good job. 

Obviously, so elaborate a unit could not be or- 
ganized in a small office. However, steps to con- 
centrate responsibility so that an entire staffs think- 
ing is pin-pointed can be taken in any office, even 
though the unit itself may consist of only one person. 
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Relation of the President’s Committee on 
“NEPHW” to Employment of Disabled Veterans 


By PAUL A. STRACHAN 


Author, ““NEPHW” and Special Consultant to the Secretary of Labor 


N NOVEMBER 4, 1947, in Washington, D. C., 

at the invitation of Hon. Lewis B. Schwellen- 

bach, Secretary of Labor, there met some 130 
leaders of industry, business, labor, veterans, civic, 
religious, farm, women, scientific, and professional, 
welfare, and other public and private agencies, 
interested in the welfare of handicapped people. 

This powerful group, representing, among its mem- 
bership, approximately 30,000,000 citizens, after 
due deliberation, and an audience with the President, 
who declared “One of the most important things I 
can think of is rehabilitating handicapped Americans 
and placing them in gainful employment,” adopted 
a plan, as follows: 

Three consecutive annual observances of “‘National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week,” en- 
acted by the 79th Congress and proclaimed by the 
President, have conclusively demonstrated the use- 
fulness and necessity of such a campaign or program 
for employment of handicapped persons. 

The work of this committee must be designed to 
continue the Nation-wide observance of “National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week,” so that 
its observance and the results obtained from it will 
contribute to the full employment of the physically 
handicapped. 

In order to assure an effective annual observance 
and real results in jobs for the handicapped, the com- 
mittee must continually keep before the public 
through public information and education, a day-by- 
day, month-by-month effort to support the program 
of all public and private groups in their programs of 
rehabilitation and employment of handicapped 
citizens. 

In order to achieve a reasonable goal in this di- 
rection, we shall come into frequent contact with 
other phases of the program for the disabled. Men 
or women permanently or temporarily handicapped 
cannot perform much, if any, work unless adequate 
physical restoration is accomplished; therefore, our 
program will necessarily be closely related to the 
medical services. 

The handicapped also may require education and 
training, or retraining, or vocational guidance. 

Procedures applying to the development of proper 
means of placement of handicapped are inextricably 
bound up with a continual study and revision of what 
are termed “‘Physical Demands” of jobs. The Com- 
mittee must give careful study to the question of how 
best to increase the number of jobs already analyzed— 
approximately 8,000 jobs—out of the estimated 27,000 
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different types of employment in America. The 
handicapped can fill more jobs, and ways and means 
must be devised to open the possibilities for their in- 
creased placement in these jobs. 

Cooperation must be obtained and maintained, 
from all public and private groups in the field. 

Recommendations presented to and adopted by the 
more than 125 Committee members present included: 

1. Adoption of Management-Labor Institutes to 
stimulate interest on the part of both employers and 
employees in order to: 

a. Secure employer acceptance and effective utili- 
zation of handicapped workers, both disabled veterans 
and civilians. 

b. Emphasize use of - Federal-State Employment 
Service facilities for recruitment and selection of 
workers, 

c. Illustrate employment of handicapped by a 
typical ‘‘in-plant”’ plan. 

d. Provide employers with facts regarding pro- 
ductivity, absenteeism and low accident incidence of 
handicapped people. 

e. Demonstrate the advantages of Selective Place- 
ment, particularly the method of making Physical 
Demands analyses, and Physical Capacity appraisals. 

jf. Demonstrate to employees that special services 
are available to handicapped through USES-State Em- 
ployment offices; that tests and vocational guidance 
procedures of State Employment and Rehabilitation 
Services may be obtained by employees already handi- 
capped but capable of working and that the “‘in- 
plant” plan could demonstrate increased employment 
of handicapped by rearrangement of machines, group- 
ing of certain related plant activities, etc. 

2. Investigation of present and potential Com- 
munity Rehabilitation centers in order to cooperate 
and endeavor to develop a Nation-wide program, 
effective in all areas. 

3. Cooperation with Governor’s Committees, and 
aid in supplementing, implementing or complement- 
ing their activities. 

4. A national high school essay contest in the 
127,000 school districts in order to stimulate the think- 
ing and understanding of parents, teachers, and 
students on employment of handicapped. 

%. Expositions for handicapped in the larger cities 
showing handicapped workers on the job and exhibits 
of work by handicapped in order to educate employ- 
ers, the public, and the handicapped themselves. 

G. Annual issuance of “Awards of Merit’’ to indi- 
viduals or organizations who have cooperated in em- 
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ployment of handicapped, with standards to be set by 
the Committee. 

7. Study of Workmen’s Compensation Laws to as- 
certain their relation to problems of employment of 
handicapped people and to advise employers of the 
true facts while devising means to improve existing 
statutes. 

%. Study of schools for handicapped to discover 
their relationship of subjects taught to actual fields of 
employment possibilities. 

9. Investigation of employment possibilities in 
Federal, State, and municipal governments for handi- 
capped men and women. 

In order to implement the above recommendations 
of the Committee, the Chairman was authorized to 
appoint various committees to carry out the work.! 


A Tremendous Scope 


From the foregoing, it will be seen that the outline 
of the work of the Committee covers a tremendous 
scope. It strives to get down to the grass roots, and 
tackle problems. fundamental to the needs of the 
handicapped. 

For too long, we harped upon one string. For too 
long we have been, in a sense, selfish. We have railed 
against industry, and the public, for its indifference 
to the handicapped, particularly the disabled veteran, 
who offered his life for his country, and received a 
perpetual memento of that offering, in the shape of a 
permanent disability. In my judgment, the real 
fault has been with us. We have failed to take into 
consideration that there must be a never-ending, 
unceasing drum-fire kept up, bearing upon employers 
and the public. We must endlessly hammer home 
facts. There is no point in saying, ‘“‘Oh, we have said 
all this before, and it should not be necessary to repeat 
an obvious fact by reiterating that the American 
public owe the handicapped veteran a debt they can 
never pay.” ‘That is true but its truth has been too 
often distorted, or forgotten; instead of the emphasis 
laid upon the economic angle, which is the real solu- 
tion to the problems of the disabled. At least for the 
great majority of them, there has been too much stress 
upon the purely sympathetic approach. 

It is our task then to provide first, a base of opera- 
tions; next, a means of functioning; and third, fac- 
tual information to the public on the value of handi- 
capped people, as workers. 

“National Employ The Physically Handicapped 
Week” means just what its title implies. It was never 
intended to be a “‘pension plan,” nor a means of 
providing sinecures for disabled people. It shot 
straight at the mark—‘‘Hire the Handicapped; It’s 
good business!”” That was a purely business-like 
approach. It asked no favors. Hence, it commanded 
public respect, and the undoubted success of 


1 Condensation of remarks of Dr. Merle E. Frampton, Ph. D., 
Vice-Chairman, President’s Committee on ‘National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week,” November 4, 1947, before 
the Committee. 
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“NEPHW,” since its enactment, proves that beyond 
shadow of doubt. 

The disabled veteran has been the chief benefici- 
ary—as should be the case—of this, the first Nation- 
wide effort to enlist public support for employment of 
handicapped. Here’s proof: In 1945, in the short 
while elapsing between Congressional passage of the 
law, and the actual date of the ““Week,”’ the interested 
agencies and organizations got up a head of steam and 
the public employment offices made placements for 
the handicapped during October in the number of 
18,600, of which 11,400 were for disabled veterans. In 
1946, during October, there were 29,300 placements 
of handicapped, of which 19,200 were for disabled 
veterans. In October 1947, there were 30,800 place- 
ments, of which 17,800 were for disabled veterans. 
It may be pointed our, that in 1947, there were nearly 
100,000 fewer disabled veteran applicants registered 
in USES-State Employment Services than in 1946. 

Summarizing, in the years “NEPHW” has been 
effective, the public employment service has made a 
total of 78,000 handicapped placements, of which 
48,000 were for disabled veterans. The disabled vet- 
erans, then, had about three-fifths of total placements 
of handicapped, although, in numbers, they stand in 
ratio to the civilian handicapped approximately one 
disabled veteran to eight disabled civilians. 

I anticipated that situation when ‘““NEPHW” was 
put onto the statutes, because I knew that the great 
strength of veterans’ organizations, the Legion, VFW, 
DAV, Amvets, AVC, et al, would be aligned behind 
*““NEPHW,” spearheaded by the splendid efforts, in 
particular, of the Veterans Employment Service, and 
the U. S. Employment Service, and latterly the State 
Employment Services. So, it cannot be denied, on 
the evidence, that ‘“‘NEPHW” has been a boon to the 
disabled veteran, and that its further career, down the 
years, as local, State, regional, and national committees 
perfect their methods and techniques, will be even more 
successful in aiding the disabled veteran to obtain 
employment. 


What of the Future 


With ““NEPHW?” as the criterion, then, what have 
we .to look forward to in the proposed activities of 
the President’s Committee on ‘‘National Employ The 
Physically Handicapped Week”? Why, assuredly, a 
greater opportunity and a greater result because we 
have, thus, in establishing the President’s committee, 
set up the machinery for a year-round function. We 
have widened the field of research, to obtain facts 
regarding the handicapped, so that we may intelli- 
gently gauge their needs and capacities, and devise 
ways and means to meet that condition and utilize 
such abilities to the utmost. 

The President’s Committee has a great oppor- 
tunity and an obligation to perform a needed public 
service, in thus opening up the field for a basic pro- 
gram for all handicapped. It should and must have 
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the whole-hearted support of all veterans’ organiza- 
tions, because therein we can perceive the advantages 
manifest of an idea that is far greater in conception 
than was ““NEPHW,” and which, if carried to a 
deserved and successful conclusion, will perform more 
benefit to the disabled veteran, in the employment 
field, than anything which has gone before. 

The President’s Committee has among its sub- 
committees a Disabled Veterans Subcommittee, of 
which Millard W. Rice of the Disabled American 
Veterans is Chairman, and Colonel Robert S. 
Allen, Vice-Chairman; on this subcommittee are 
representatives of many veterans’ organizations. 
On the member-roster of the President’s Com- 
mittee proper are also Ralph H. Lavers, Director, 


National Employment and Veterans Preference 
Committee, American Legion, and Henry H. Hens- 


ley, National Adjutant and former Chairman, 
Employment Committee of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. With these able, sincere fighters for veterans’ 
interests in these key positions, it is but reasonable to 
believe that veterans will always have vigorous 
champions, who will see to it that every effort is 
made to advance the welfare of all disabled veterans. 

The President’s Committee, under its Chairman, 
Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire (MC) USN, Retd., 
and Dr. Merle E. Frampton will, I am sure, give the 
disabled veteran due consideration, and afford a 
greater opportunity for his employment than he has 
ever had before. 


Interageney Cooperation For 
Connecticut’s Disabled 


By VINCENT P. HIPPOLITUS 


Assistant VER (Disabled Veterans) for Connecticut 


NTERAGENCY cooperation is a vital part of the 

Veterans Employment Service program for the 

employment of disabled veterans. It begins with 
the total integration of VES facilities and activities 
with those of the Connecticut State Employment 
Service and then branches off into joint VES-CSES 
programs of cooperation with all other agencies. 

In this manner the Veterans Employment Service 
is assuring Connecticut’s disabled veterans individual 
and preferential assistance in preparing for, finding, 
and retaining suitable jobs, as well as the full benefit 
of necessary services provided by Federal, State, and 
community agencies. 


Since the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933 
and the GI Bill in 1944 the Veterans Employment 
Service has closely coordinated its activities with 
those of the Connecticut State Employment Service 
in carrying out the assignments of the national VES 
office and the Veterans Placement Service Board with 
emphasis on job development through employer con- 
tacts. This cooperation has been completely success- 
ful in that each disabled veteran visiting the local 
Employment Service office is receiving an effective 
individual and preferential service of occupational 
classification, job counseling, testing, selective place- 
ment, job development, clearance, public relations, 
and direct referral to outside agencies providing 
needed services. 

Policies and procedures emanating from the State 
level effectuating this VES-CSES program for the 
employment of disabled veterans are jointly deter- 
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mined by the State Veterans Employment Represen- 
tative and the CSES Director. The actual operation 
of the program is a responsibility of the Assistant 
Veterans Employment Representative for Disabled 
Veterans who closely coordinates his activities with 
those of the CSES Technician for the Handicapped. 
At the local level, organization provides for a Veterans 
Employment Representative in each Employment 
Service office who assists the Manager in maintaining 
a complete and effective service for disabled veterans 
through full utilization of the entire staff and the 
specialized services of the Employment Counselor and 
the Selective Placement Interviewer. 


Training of CSES personnel as it relates to the 
employment of disabled veterans is an important part 
of the close cooperative relationship maintained be- 
tween the Veterans Employment Service and the 
Connecticut State Employment Service. Without 
exception, the VES staff is included in all training 
sessions for local office personnel to participate as 
instructors. Further, the VES staff is available to all 
local CSES offices to participate in their promotional 
efforts in behalf of the handicapped and to assist in the 
placement of disabled veterans who present severe 
problems. 


There are many programs for interagency coopera- 
tion through which the VES-CSES seeks full benefits 
for disabled veterans, but they are too numerous to 
describe in detail. The most important among these 
is the working relationship the VES-CSES developed 
with the Veterans Administration. For many years 
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these agencies have coordinated their activities, first 
in the interest of World War I disabled veterans and 
then also in the interest of World War II disabled 
veterans. 


In the beginning this cooperation was sporadic and 
depended largely on local effort. There was an 
apparent need for the interchange of information and 
services between the local VES-CSES personnel and 
the Training Officers of the Veterans Administration. 
The VES-CSES proved in many parts of the State 
that is was able to give invaluable assistance to the VA 
Training Officers in their efforts to develop training 
opportunities through its complete knowledge of labor 
market conditions, employer needs, and physical 
demands of occupations in the different areas, as well 
as through personal contacts with employers. 


In the absence of a national agreement of coop- 
eration between the VES-USES and the Veterans 
Administration, the VES-CSES and the Veterans 
Administration for Connecticut, on August 8, 1947, 
recongized the need for close cooperation in the inter- 
est of disabled veterans and formally entered into a 
written agreement providing for a standard State- 
wide program of cooperation between these two 
agencies. Under this agreement the VES-CSES 
informs every disabled veteran visiting the local 
Employment Service office of his potential entitle- 
ments to training and education provided for in 
Public Law 16 and Public Law 346, as amended. 
He is encouraged to take full advantage of these en- 
titlements, and a personal interview is arranged with 
an appropriate VA representative in each case where 
the veteran indicates a desire to avail himself of these 
opportunities for education and training. 


They Pull Together 


In the placement of disabled veterans who qualify 
for apprentice or on-the-job training under Public 
Law 16 the VES-CSES assists the VA Training 
Officers in every possible manner to facilitate the 
development of specific training objectives for these 
veterans. Personal assistance is given to the VA by 
trained specialists in the local Employment Service 
office including the VER, Employment Counselor, 
and Selective Placement Interviewer. When the dis- 
abled veteran completes his training under Public 
Law 16 the VA submits his name and objective to the 
local CSES office for job development and selective 
placement services. The agreement provides further 
that the VA will assist the VES-CSES in the selective 
placement of disabled veterans who have no entitle- 
ments under Public Law 16 by providing a complete 
and accurate physical capacities appraisal in each 
case where such a request is made by the local Em- 
ployment Service office. All information exchanged 
between these agencies is held confidential and is used 
to the best advantage of the disabled veteran. 


The heart of this program for interagency coopera- 
tion between the VES-CSES and the VA is a coordi- 
nating committee provided for in the agreement and 
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is composed of representatives from each agency, as 
well as representatives of the State Division of Rehab- 
ilitation and the Board of Education of the Blind. 
This coordinating committee is held responsible for 
maintaining an effective working relationship between 
the agencies, both at the State and local levels, and 
for joint long-term planning to improve these coopera- 
tive services for disabled veterans. Regularly every 
month the committee meets to review experience in 
the field as it relates to the provisions of this agreement 
for purposes of evaluation and future planning. This 
working relationship between the VES-CSES and the 
Veterans Administration has been operating success- 
fully in Connecticut for many months and is now 
strengthened and supported by the recent national 
agreement between the VES-USES and the Veterans 
Administration. 


Direct from Hospital to Job 


Connecticut veterans suffering mental and emotion- 
al disorders who were patients in the VA Hospital at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, have benefited tre- 
mendously from the VES-CSES cooperative relation- 
ship established with those facilities. The basis for 
this program for interagency cooperation is immediate 
employment for the veteran on arrival from the 
hospital. 


Prior to discharge of a Connecticut veteran from 
Northampton, the hospital’s Vocational Counselor 
forwards to the local Employment Service office in 
the area of the veteran’s home a complete narrative 
report describing the nature of his mental or emo- 
tional disorder, work tolerance, and other factors 
which must be considered in selective placement. On 
receipt of this information the local VER and other 
local office specialists contact employers in the area 
for the purpose of securing their full understanding of 
the problems involved and their interest and support 
in the readjustment of the veteran through employ- 
ment. This type of job development activity, while 
it is relatively difficult since the veteran is not available 
for a personal interview, has resulted in the suitable 
placement of practically all of Connecticut’s veterans 
so far discharged from the hospital, and in the majority 
of the cases job placement has been accomplished 
immediately on arrival of the veteran. This success 
can be attributed largely to the ingenuity and training 
of the local VER’s and other local office specialists, as 
well as to the genuine interest of Connecticut em- 
ployers in the employment problems of our disabled 
veterans. 

A recent and very interesting development is the 
arrangement made by the VES-CSES with the Con- 
necticut State Medical Society. Experience showed 
the need for an educational program whereby perti- 
nent information relating to the principles of selective 
placement of disabled veterans would be disseminated 
to physicians. When confronted with the task of 
completing a physical capacities appraisal, many 
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doctors were confused and in most cases returned the 
form containing no information other than the generic 
name of the disability. Further, the employment of 
an appreciable number of disabled veterans was 
delayed because of unavailable or meager physical 
capacities information. 

This problem was discussed with the Secretary of 
the Connecticut State Medical Society who brought 
it to the attention of the members at the next regular 
meeting. The Society readily agreed to the import- 
ance of completely and accurately translating medical 
information into lay terms of ability to engage in 
physical activities and suggested a Medical Advisory 
Committee to assist the VES—CSES in this problem. 
Further, it was agreed that such a program of educa- 
tion directed toward physicians could start with a 
publication in the Connecticut State Medical Journal. 
The Assistant VER for Disabled Veterans prepared 
an article entitled “Doctors Have Added Responsi- 
bilities” in which he pointed out the importance of 
selective placement to the employment of disabled 
veterans and the extreme value of properly prepared 
appraisals of the disabled veteran’s physical capacities 
in the matching process. This article was published 
in the June 1947 issue of the Connecticut STATE 
MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


Employment-Medical Problems 


The Medical Advisory Committee provided by the 
Society is composed of five physicians specializing in 
different fields of medicine who are geographically 
distributed throughout Connecticut. The object and 
purposes of this committee are to (1) advise the VES- 
CSES on problems of an employment-medical nature, 
and (2) stimulate the interest of physicians in selective 
placement. 

Last fall a “Connecticut Committee for the Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped,” composed 
of representatives from all agencies having a stake in 
the handicapped as it relates to training, rehabilita- 
tion, employment, and veterans’ affairs, was desig- 
nated by authority of the Governor to provide for a 
continuous year-round program of employment of the 
physically handicapped and to promote and provide 
leadership for the observance of NEPH Week in 
Connecticut. 

The VES-CSES is represented on this Connecticut 
Committee along with representatives of the Veterans 
Administration, State Division of Rehabilitation, 
Veterans Advisory Commission, Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, Inc., and representatives of 
labor, employers, and veterans organizations. 

In organizing for the implementation of a complete 
program designed to get complete acceptance of the 
handicapped as an integral part of the labor market, 
the Connecticut Committee established a State-wide 
network of local committees covering every com- 
munity in Connecticut—a system to function under 
the leadership of the State Committee. The head- 
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quarters of these 18 local committees are the CSES 
Employment Service offices and all but four of the 
local CSES Managers are the permanent chairmen. 
The local VER’s in every area throughout Connecti- 
cut are actively participating in this important com- 
mittee work in the interest of disabled veterans. 
Employers are very active on these local committees 
and those who have had successful experience with the 
handicapped are very anxious for the opportunity to 
relate those experiences for the benefit of employers 
who are still reluctant to attempt utilization of this 
source of labor. 


Employers Support Program 


Such employer acceptance of the program is the 
result of continuous hard work on the part of the 
VES-CSES throughout the years. The interest and 
support of employers in Connecticut was developed 
since 1936 through close cooperative relationships 
between the VES-CSES and the Manufacturer’s 
Association of Connecticut. In the early days this 
program was in the form of employer institutes, clinics 
for the handicapped, training of personnel men and 
foremen through talks, the use of motion pictures, and 
other methods for bringing to the attention of em- 
ployers the desirability of using the handicapped as a 
source of profitable employees. These efforts on the 
part of the VES-CSES and the resulting successful 
experience of employers who tried this source of labor 
are largely responsible for the present willingness of 
Connecticut employers to view the disabled veteran as 
a worker with abilities. 

Veterans’ organizations, particularly the American 
Legion, DAV, and VFW, have played an important 
role in the development of the VES-CSES program 
for interagency cooperation. One of the major fac- 
tors contributing to this whole-hearted cooperation on 
the part of veterans’ organizations in Connecticut is 
that the State VER and the Assistant VER’s are all 
advisory members on the employment committees of 
these organizations. 

There are many other VES-CSES programs for 
interagency cooperation, including those with the 
State Division of Rehabilitation, Veterans Advisory 
Commission, State Apprenticeship Council, and their 
local Joint Apprenticeship Committees, State Soldiers, 
Sailors and Marine Fund, colleges, hospitals, and other 
agencies serving the disabled veteran. However, it 
necessarily must suffice here to say that great strides 
have been made in the VES-CSES program for the 
employment of disabled veterans through interagency 
cooperation and it now appears that the program is 
“snowballing,” with greater success predicted for the 
future. 
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An Appraisal of Job Counseling 
Service to Veterans 


By LOUIS RAVIN 


Employment Counseling Specialist 
United States Employment Service 


T was only 2 years ago that a large class of citizens, 
I then known as “civilians,” looked on with mixed 
feelings of gratitude and guilt as another class of 
citizens poured out of the armed services. The veteran 
was half hero, half headache. To some uneasy souls, 
every uniform seemed to cover a psycho-neurotic, 
and combat ribbons bedecked trained killers who were 
potential recruits for criminal gangs. In this at- 
mosphere of apprehension, multitudes of individuals 
and organizations clamored, even fought one another 
to offer their services to veterans. The field of service 
to veterans bid fair to become a “‘darkling plain . 
where ignorant armies clash by night.” Surprisingly 
this is not what occurred; considering the present 
situation, the job seems to have been rather well done. 
Perhaps the real explanation is that it all took place 
in a period of prosperity and high-level employment; 
but those who accept this as the total explanation 
should consider whether our economic well-being 
would have been possible if machinery had not ex- 
isted to speed the reintegration of 14% million veterans 
into civilian life. 

Whatever the cause, now that the alarm and con- 
fusion have subsided, it is time to look about and see 
what our part has been in the readjustment of the 
veteran and what it will need to be. We are con- 
cerned especially with the implications for the counsel- 
ing program. What kind of person is the veteran in 
1948? What has the Employment Service done in 
the past years? What should we be doing in the 
next few years? 


Who Are These Veterans? 


Studies made by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Veterans Administration permit a composite though 
incomplete picture of the veteran at the end of 1947. 
Most World War II veterans are in the 20 to 34 age 
group. About two-thirds of all males between 20 
and 34 are veterans. It is during these years, obvi- 
ously, that the main structure of vocational success is 
established. The design is complete: there are few 
new starts to be made thereafter. Of these decisive 
years, the average veteran spent about 2% years in 
the service; 40 percent spent more than 4 years, 70 
percent more than 2 years, and 87 percent at least 1 
year. It is impossible to calculate what employment 
Opportunities the veteran missed between Pearl 
Harbor and VJ-Day, when jobs were many and 
employer specifications few. 
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The veteran is comparatively well-educated: 50 
percent have had 4 years of high school or more, about 
16 percent having some years of college training. He 
is likely to be living in an urban environment, since 
Selective Service drew in heavier proportions from the 
city than from the farms, and of those who entered 
service from the rural areas, 1 out of 4 did not return 
to the farm. The veteran has family responsibilities. 
Three out of five are married, including 71 percent of 
all those who are 25 years or older. Last year the 
families of World War II veterans included 10 million 
children under 18. Nine out of 10 veterans are 
at present employed. 

The “‘typical”’ veteran then, is in his twenties, a high- 
school graduate, is married, probably with 1 child, 
lives in the city, and is employed. He was out of the 
labor market while in the service for 2 to 4 years, and 
for some time prior to that, anticipating induction, he 
took a job for what it paid immediately and without 
regard to where it led. 


Which Veterans Need Counseling? 


In this composite description of the veteran can be 
seen the uneven development which is the cause of 
many of his difficulties: work experience lagging be- 
hind social maturity. To give a new twist to an old 
bromide: ‘“‘You don’t hire a man to do a boy’s job.” 
And yet, it may be all he can do. This is the primary 
and pervasive problem in counseling veterans. 

The Unemployed Veteran.——Interviewers point out 
that many veterans fail to qualify for the kinds of jobs 
which pay well and promise economic security now 
and for the future. On the one hand, employers are 
imposing higher specifications and age limitations. 
They are less interested in potentialities and problems 
of family support than in present skills and an econo- 
mic wage. On the other hand, some veterans are 
said to be unrealistic in their wage demands, to 
persist in seeking employment in occupations having 
labor, surpluses, to over-rate themselves and, in 
general, to be unwilling or unable to start, when they 
must, at the bottom. Prospects of higher immediate 
earnings outweigh prospects of future earnings and 
security and draw many into blind-alley jobs of short 
duration in preference to entry occupations offering 
opportunities for growth, advancement and _ long- 
term stability. 

Veterans at Work.—QOmar Khayyam’s counsel to 
“Take the cash and let the credit go”” may not prove 
practical wisdom when the price of the “jug of wine” 
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and “loaf of bread’ threatens to float out of reach. 
The veteran who took one job rather than another 
because the pay was a few dollars higher is beginning 
to think about his situation in the years ahead. 

When the war ended, millions were absorbed rapidly 
into industry, but in this mass operation we must ex- 
pect that large numbers failed to enter suitable occu- 
pations. Many of these will bring their problems to 
the Employment Service. The solutions will not be 
easy; nor can they be mass solutions. Problems of 
vocational adjustment may have some common char- 
acteristics but they respond only to individual diag- 
nosis and treatment. It was estimated in one study 
that 7 out of 10 unemployed veterans needed occupa- 
tional information and special assistance in establishing 
or revising their vocational objectives. The propor- 
tion is probably lower for employed veterans, but of 
these, too, a considerable number would improve their 
chances of securing suitable employment if they 
changed their employment objectives. This group 
represents an enormous potential workload for Em- 
ployment Counselors but good judgment in the selec- 
tion of individuals for counseling can reduce this load 
to practical proportions. 

Veterans in School—Towards the end of 1947, there 
were over 2 million in training institutions under the 
“GI Bill of Rights” in addition to those on OJT and 
those in Vocational Rehabilitation. The VA expects 
that the peak will not be reached until the end of 
1948. In the meantime, the exodus of veterans from 
the schools has begun, some having completed their 
courses and others not. Since the average length of 
courses undertaken by veterans is from 2% to 3 years 
in duration, many veterans who entered training in 
1945 and the beginning of 1946 will be entering the 
labor market in 1948. Only a small proportion will 
need the special assistance of counselors. The doctors, 
dentists, veterinarians, teachers and nurses will not 
be in need of much counseling at this time. However, 
the large enrollments in the liberal arts and sciences, 
business administration, law and engineering will be 
a source of problems. In what fields of work can the 
liberal arts graduate best use his training? What 
are the entry jobs which will lead graduates of schools 
of business and commerce to the executive positions 
which are their goals? In what related fields can 
industry use the highly specialized training of a new 
group of engineers and lawyers? The veterans who 
failed to continue training to completion in many 
instances represent cases in which a change in voca- 
tional objective will be necessary. Taken together 
with the graduates in the fields of study mentioned, 
these veterans will not make a heavy counseling load, 
but the problems will be complex and in an area of 
employment in which most local offices have had 
limited experience. 

Disabled Veterans—About 2 million veterans of both 
wars are receiving compensation for service-connected 
disabilities. The great majority of these veterans are 
employed and the remainder are undoubtedly em- 
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ployable when counseling and selective placement 
services are available. Impairments of 30 percent or 
less account for 7 out of 10 disabled veterans, and 
those of greater degree up to “total disability” are 
not obstacles to efficient performance if directed into 
the right jobs. Most of the disabled veterans have 
registered with the Employment Service, and a high 
proportion of disabled veteran applicants have had 
the special assistance of the Counselor. 

For several reasons, however, it is probable that 
neuro-psychiatric cases have not had the service we 
would like to give them: first, these veterans often 
withhold such information so as not to prejudice their 
chances of obtaining employment—they are there- 
fore not easily identified; secondly, selective place- 
ment techniques and materials are not as well de- 
veloped in the area of emotional disabilities as in 
other areas. Further, although the veterans remain- 
ing in our files may not represent the higher degrees 
of impairment, they apparently do become pro- 
gressively more difficult to place as their number de- 
creases, leaving those who have less to offer and whose 
placement is complicated by factors other than their 
disabilities. Nevertheless, it is encouraging to note 
that the high proportion of counseling consistently 
given to handicapped veterans has been associated 
with a high level of placements and progressive 
diminution of the number still unemployed, so that 
the present active file count is one-third of the peak 
in 1946. 

Counseled Veterans.—It is axiomatic that guidance is 
a continuing process. Veterans who have received 
effective employment counseling service at one time 
have not necessarily achieved vocational adjustment 
for all time. Labor market conditions change and 
so does the veteran. The steps taken by the individual 
over a period of time to carry out his vocational plan 
affect his development so that he becomes a some- 
what different person. The Employment Counselor 
attempts to foresee these changes and often the indi- 
vidual gains in self-knowledge through counseling 
so that he is better able to make decisions without 
help in the future. Nevertheless, in many cases 
veterans who have received counseling and are 
employed would welcome and be materially benefited 
by an opportunity to discuss their progress. Follow- 
up efforts would renew contacts with others, who for 
one reason or another have not returned though un- 
employed, and would also permit the Counselor to 
evaluate the results of the services provided. 


What Has Been Accomplished? 


Employment counseling nationally began as a pro- 
gram of service to veterans and the two are still 
closely related. At the outset, Information Centers 
and Services at Separation Centers and Military 
Hospitals received considerable stress, but these activi- 
ties have receded considerably in significance. As 
the veteran gets further away from the Separation 
Center and becomes better integrated into the life 
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of the community, the services he needs become moré 
completely identified with those required by all 
applicants. 

More than a Million Veterans Counseled—A substantial 
portion of all veterans have come to the Employment 
Service—more than 10 million in the last 3 years. 
About 1% million have received counseling service 
since reporting of this activity began in mid-1945. 
In these 3 years, over 400,000 placements of handi- 
capped veterans in nonagricultural employment were 
made. The active file of handicapped veterans 
dropped from a peak of 262,000 in April 1946 to 
90,000 in November 1947. How much of this achieve- 
ment can be attributed to the effectiveness of prefer- 
ential treatment and how much to the special as- 
sistance given through counseling is difficult to say, 
but undoubtedly both were large factors. The hard- 
to-place residue of disabled veterans that remains 
can only be reduced by continued intensive and 
individualized efforts. 

Technical Advances.—Several factors exist now which 
will tend to raise the accomplishments of counseling 
activities above the level possible at the outset. Train- 
ing of Counselors has made considerable headway 
despite some set-backs resulting from the loss of 
trained Counselors to other organizations and changes 
in personnel resulting from merit-system examina- 
tions. The GENERAL AptiTupE Test BATTERY has 
been introduced and its use is being extended in all 
States. A good start has been made in the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive system of authentic occupa- 
tional information through the Series of Occupational 
Guides incorporating national and local information 
on major occupations. The number of veterans 
counseled, the GATB, and the Occupational Guides 
alone add up to a record of achievement by the Em- 
ployment Service which should stand up in the face of 
any challenge but our own. 


Of What Value is Counseling? 


There has been little systematic and comprehensive 
evaluation of the effectiveness of counseling. The 
reasonableness of its underlying assumptions and an 
accumulation of satisfying experiences and results in 
individual cases support the faith of most proponents 
of guidance services. It seems worthwhile, to mention 
a few recent studies which show the concrete contribu- 
tions which have been made. One such survey in 
Detroit is reported by Murton Peer in the Employ- 
ment Service Review (August 1947). This follow-up 
survey showed that out of a group of veterans for 
whom an occupational plan was formulated during 
the period September 1946 to May 1947, 62 percent 
had entered their chosen fields by June 1947. A 
Veterans Administration regional office, using a 
random sample, compared veterans who had entered 
training after counseling with an equal number who 
had not had counseling. Twice as many of those 
counseled were continuing successfully in training as 
those not counseled. In New York an_ intensive 


program of counseling veterans, who had been unem- 
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ployed for long periods, was undertaken in September 
1946. Of 6,500 veterans counseled, 50 percent were 
referred and 20 percent were placed, in contrast to 14 
percent referred and 6 percent placed for all veterans 
during the same period. 


What Remains to be Done? 


Certain program implications grow out of the 
discussion of the needs of veterans for counseling and 
selective placement, and the nature of their problems. 
It is apparent that for most veterans the time is past 
for reorientation and preparation. They are getting 
older. They must make capital out of their current 
assets in the labor market; they cannot wait for the 
gradual unfolding of their potentialities. 

Job Information—Occupational information is the 
major need. The unemployed veteran, the veteran 
who wishes to change his occupation, the veteran 
leaving school, all need information on job oppor- 
tunities and requirements, wage rates and methods of 
entering the occupation, job relationships, and chances 
of advancement. These materials, Occupational 
Guides, etc., must contain local information. Gen- 
erally, lack of housing is a great deterrent to mobility. 
Even if job vacancies exist for a veteran in the next 
town, or just across the State line, he dare not make 
the move if he is going to find “No Vacancy” signs on 
all doors. Nevertheless, there has been considerable 
migration since the war and local offices should con- 
tinue to have knowledge of labor market conditions 
throughout the country. 

Jobs for College-trained Veterans.—College-trained 
veterans will require more information concerning 
professional and technical occupations than we now 
have available. The Employment Service will need 
to improve its relations with firms who are good 
sources of employment for college graduates, especially 
for the students in liberal arts, business administra- 
tion, and possible surplus groups such as engineers 
and lawyers. Promotional media for soliciting jobs 
for these people will need to be refined and individual 
job development will be more frequent. 

Help for Disabled Veterans—The physical demands— 
physical capacities technique for the placement of 
handicapped needs to be further rationalized to speed 
up the selection and referral process. The Selective 
Placement program needs to be developed more 
completely in the field of mental and emotional handi- 
caps. Use of medical services, especially the Mental 
Hygiene Clinics of the VA, as an aid in the vocational 
adjustment process, is vital to successful counseling of 
disabled veterans. 

Benefits and Services Available—The distinction be- 
tween veterans and nonveterans is being erased by the 
passage of time. However, most veterans’ benefits 
including SRA and training will not terminate for 
some time. On-the-job training under PL 346 has 
lost much of its attractiveness for veterans and em- 
ployers, but it is still an effective solution for many 
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VETERAN PROBLEMS—HOW TYPICAL AREAS HELP 


Stay East, Young Man! 


By HERBERT K. SCHIERENBECK 


Associate Veterans Employment Representative for California 


OR years the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 

has been “beating the drum” and telling the entire 

United States in a vociferous manner that here 
was the land of opportunity; here everything was 
bigger and better. During the war the aircraft and 
shipyard industries broadcast even louder the virtues 
of “The Land of Opportunity.” A great selling job 
was done and it served its purpose—to help win the 
war. 

However, Pfc Joe Blow who hailed from the snow 
country found that he didn’t have to put on ear muffs 
on New Year’s Day and could sit in his shirtsleeves 
and enjoy the Rose Bowl Game. He naturally decided 
to stay, and that is what hundreds of thousands of 
GI’s who trained in California had in mind when 
_ Uncle Sam finally said, ‘“That’s all, boys.” Out they 
came and they are still coming! 

There were over 652,000 veterans in Los Angeles 
County as of July 31, 1947, and a steady stream esti- 
mated at 10,000 veterans per month keeps pouring 
into Los Angeles County from other States. In 
March 1946, the rapid absorption of veterans caught 
up with itself and unemployment rose. 

Peacetime production cut into the veteran unem- 
ployment peak. Los Angeles was finding work for her 
own and in-migrant veterans as well, but an uncom- 
fortable number were still looking for jobs. 


Cooperative Team Tackles Influx 


Job turn-over for vets was three to one as compared 
to other male workers. It might be well to digress a 
second to mention the fact that no other city in the 
United States has a better cooperative team composed 
of agencies interested in solving veterans’ problems 
than Los Angeles. No one agency, Federal, State or 
city, seeks any self-glory. 

The State Employment Service, the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service and the Veterans Administration 
work as one unit with a complete interchange of 
information and assistance. Despite the lack of funds 
and personnel, all three of these agencies are putting 
forth greater effort each month as jobs grow scarcer, 
the housing problem (as if there were any housing 
available) more drastic, and in-migrant veteran load 
increases. Employer contacts and job solicitations are 
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increasing. The representatives of the three agencies 
are constantly searching each corner, nook and cranny 
for openings. 

Through the efforts of 23 VA Vocational and Coun- 
seling Centers, plus the job counseling of Veterans 
Employment Representatives in the five metropolitan 
Los Angeles offices, job placements are on a com- 
parable increase in relation to the job openings on file. 

It was quite a blow to the Employment Service in 
Los Angeles when the Veterans Employment Service 
was forced to do without its Field Representatives, due 
to lack of funds. Their job development program was 
outstanding. 

Housing is still a major problem. Over 175,000 
units are needed in Los Angeles and very little relief 
is seen in the near future. 


Employers Receptive 


Los Angeles employers have been very receptive to 
the disabled veteran. This attitude originated in the 
war years when employers were forced to accept 
physically handicapped workers and found that ir- 
stead of being detrimental to the production schedule 
such workers, when properly placed, were far and 
above their able-bodied fellow employees in produc- 
tivity. 

The Urban League, in September 1947, stated that 
one-twenty-fifth of the total veteran population of 
Los Angeles, or 25,000, are Negroes. Over 20 percent 
of the job applicants at the State employment offices 
in metropolitan Los Angeles are Negroes. The major- 
ity of skilled Negro veterans have been placed in Los 
Angeles, with exception of those classifications in 
which few vacancies occur regardless of race, creed 
or color. There is, however, a large unemployed 
group due to their lack of qualifications and educa- 
tion. 

Every effort is made to surmount the problems 
presented by unemployed veterans. Toward this end 
local offices hold daily staff meetings at which labor 
market trends are discussed, and special placement 
and counseling training given. Priority of service 
to veterans is practiced. No stone is left unturned 
to render the Los Angeles veteran the ultimate in 
service. 
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In Metropolitan Detroit 


By WILLIAM D. HOWE 


Assistant Veterans Employment Representative for Michigan 


HE Congress of the United States recognized the 

need of giving special assistance to veterans by 

the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act on June 6, 
1933. It reaffirmed its intention of extending this 
special assistance to veterans of World War II by the 
inclusion of an employment title in the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. Problems of the unem- 
ployed veteran in Detroit or other communities are 
major objectives to the individual veteran. The Em- 
ployment Service is mandated by these acts to give 
special consideration to the veteran and his employ- 
ment problem. 

Detroit’s industry is spread over several hundred 
square miles of territory and embraces a population 
of around 3 million people. In attempting to locate 
suitable employment for a veteran in the Metropol- 
itan Area of Detroit, housing and transportation are 
therefore very often important factors to be con- 
sidered. Rapid transit has been discussed for years 
but has never become a reality. In accepting em- 
ployment many veterans are faced with the necessity 
of traveling by bus or streetcar from 1 to 2 hours twice 
daily. Most veterans who have not exhausted their 
SRA benefits are reluctant to accept jobs which will 
require them to spend 10 to 12 hours, earning 8 
hours’ pay. A simple solution would be for the 
veteran to move his residence closer to his place of 
employment. This is usually an impossibility due to 
the cramped housing conditions throughout the 
entire area. The purchase of an automobile is 
beyond the reach of these men because of price, even 
if they could secure delivery within a reasonable time. 
The result is that, although veterans are often placed 
on these jobs, their tenure is usually of short duration. 


Temporary Unemployment 


Much of the employment in Detroit is in indus- 
tries connected with the manufacture of automobiles. 
This industry is one of the largest users of iron and 
steel. Since VJ-Day, manufacturers, both large and 
small, have been working on very small inventories 
of material. At times these inventories have com- 
pletely evaporated causing shut-downs of short dura- 
tion, placing thousands of veterans temporarily in 
the ranks of the unemployed. There has been a con- 
tinuous flow of veterans through local offices of the 
State Employment Service during the past 2 years 
who are temporarily out of work and who desire 
interim employment, of which there is little. 

Thousands of Detroit veterans are attending schools 
and colleges to prepare themselves for better jobs 
than would otherwise be available to them. During 
their vacation periods a large number are desirous 
of entering the labor market for 1 or 2 months. Al- 
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though inexperienced and incompletely trained, 
their preference naturally falls in the field for which 
they are training. While some success has been 
obtained in securing openings for these students in 
their chosen fields, many of them meet the same 
difficulty that the veteran who is “temporarily laid 
off’ encounters—a reluctance to hire them. 

One of the major problems for unemployed veter- 
ans is finding the opening in the field where they 
think they would be most successful. Employers who 
are in need of help are asking for men with experience. 
The reasons for this are that the employer already 
has veterans in training for this type of work who are 
not far enough along to qualify for the opening, or 
the employer has no facilities for training and insists 
on certain experience. 

Every day veterans who have finished a course of 
training at some trade school report at Michigan 
State Employment Service offices in Detroit seek- 
ing assistance in securing employment in the line 
of work for which they have been trained. Under 
the provisions of Public Laws 16 and 346 these men 
have successfully completed their training require- 
ments. Usually the veteran has the necessary tools 
needed to enter his chosen occupation. A 20-year: 
old veteran recently completed such a course in auto- 
mobile mechanics and with a complete set of tools 
started out to find a job. The newspapers offered 
many opportunities for automobile mechanics, as 
did also the local Employment Service office at which 
he applied for work. He was refused employment 
at all the jobs to which he was referred, or to which 
he went on his own initiative, because of his lack of 
experience. Employers insisted on paid work ex- 
perience and it required the assistance of experienced 
Employment Service representatives to unlock the 
door to employment opportunity for this veteran 
through personal contact with a prospective employer. 


Can’t Meet Physical Requirements 


A major problem of many unemployed veterans in 
Detroit is the lack of education, height, weight or age. 
Many recent dischargees are younger veterans who 
entered the armed service direct from school without 
completing the required number of years for gradua- 
tion and without work experience. The majority of 
openings for these inexperienced veterans are for 
factory break-in jobs and in most cases the orders 
specify a height of 5’8’’ and weight of at least 140 
pounds. Many of the younger veterans do not meet 
these requirements. Some of these men were trained to 
drive trucks and other motor equipment while in the 
armed service. Transportation owners and trucking 
operators require civilian experience in motor vehicle 
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operation and a minimum age of 21 years before em- 
ployment. Placement for such veterans becomes a 
task for the Job Development Section. 

The.World War I unemployed veterans, whose 
numbers are increasing, are also facing serious prob- 
lems. They are largely men who did not acquire 
special skills, and therefore job openings for these 
older men are few. The big employer, although he 
does not place positive restrictions on age, does require 
new employees to pass a very rigid physical examina- 
tion. All new hires are “break-ins” and must be 
physically able to do heavy work for long periods of 
time. The World War I veteran requires more special 
attention as his age increases. 

In considering veterans in the Detroit Area, thought 
must be given to the nonwhite veterans who represent a 
considerable proportion of the unemployed. The 
condition of this group is very acute because they in- 


migrate faster than they can be absorbed into the labor 
market. These men have no work experience in the 
fields required by employers in this area. 

By far the greatest obligation of the community is 
to the disabled veteran. This does not mean only the 
veteran with an easily discernible disability, such as 
the amputee, but also the veteran with less notice- 
able disability. The full facilities of the Employment 
Service are being used to help this veteran solve his 
problem. Counselors and Selective Placement Spe- 
cialists work cooperatively with community and 
Government agencies to place the disabled veteran 
in suitable employment. The response from em- 
ployers to programs such as “‘Hire the Handicapped’’ 
and NEPH Week has been gratifying. There is still 
much to be done if we are to keep our promises to 
rehabilitate these men. 


Prospects Bright In Alabama 


By A. B. WELLS 


Veterans Employment Representative for Alabama 


HE economic prospects of the veteran in Alabama 
seem bright. At least three major factors have 
been building the basis for this outlook: 

1. The industry and ability of the veterans them- 
selves. 

2. The foresight and understanding of industry in 
hiring veterans. 

3. The conscientious efforts of agencies assigned 
responsibility of assisting veterans in their readjust- 
ment to civilian pursuits. 

There is evidence to support our claim of brighter 
prospects for the unemployed veteran. Not less than 
60 percent of the approximately 295,000 discharged 
servicemen in Alabama have registered with the 
State Employment Service. Only 21,556 of these 
remain totally unemployed. Although 117,088 vet- 
erans have received some readjustment allowance 
payments, only 8,962 are currently receiving pay- 
ments for being totally unemployed. There are 
17,502 veterans in our institutions of higher learning 
and approximately 27,000 veterans in OJT. These 
facts indicate that Alabama’s veterans desire, in 
peace as in war, to contribute their share to the 
economic growth of our State and Nation. The 
character and stability of Alabama’s veterans have 
been “weighed in the balance” and not found wanting. 

It has been my privilege to visit many industrialists 
and executives of business. Without exception, they 
have shown a general preference for Alabama’s vet- 
erans. In many cases they have set up special vet- 
erans counselors in their personnel departments. 
The growth of our OJT program, in spite of some of 
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its inequities, is general proof that industry has opened 
its development possibilities to veterans. Further 
evidence of the interest of industry in the economic 
welfare of veterans is found in the backing we have 
received from the Executive Director of the Associ- 
ated Industries of Alabama. This association has 
given full support to our employment service pro- 
gram. ‘That means full support to the economic 
welfare of veterans. The State Chamber of Com- 
merce in its publication, Topay AND Tomorrow, has 
given all-out editorial support. The Alabama veteran 
and Alabama industry have gotten together because 
of what appears to be a genuine desire on the part of 
both to complete the veteran’s readjustment. The 
unemployed veteran can expect a reasonably adequate 
hearing in offices of Alabama employers. 

Certainly major sources of assistance and encour- 
agement in the solution to problems of employment 
and training have been the State and Federal agencies, 
including the Alabama State Employment Service, 
Veterans Administration, Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Education and Alabama State Department 
of Veterans Affairs. As State Veterans Employment 
Representative, I have observed the work of the heads 
of all agencies in Alabama who are concerned with 
veterans’ employment problems. In both head- 
quarters and field offices, officials in charge have a 
conscientious desire to render a full amount of service. 
The taxpayer in Alabama receives full measure from 
these agencies. When our agencies report on service 
to veterans, it is the result of work, not talk. 
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Space will permit only a brief summary of what the 
Alabama State Employment Service has to offer the 
unemployed veteran. 


1. The Alabama State Employment Service offers 
an active farm placement program. In Alabama, 
there is a regular seasonal transfer of workers between 
agricultural and nonagricultural employment. Since 
a large percentage of our veterans have a farm back- 
ground, this service is of prime importance to them. 

2. Employer visits by Employment Service per- 
sonnel for the year ending September 30, 1947, num- 
bered 87,000. As a result, employers listed 191,650 
nonagricultural job openings, of which 156,956 were 
filled! Of these placements, 53,361 were veterans; 
4,193 of them were disabled. This veteran placement 
figure represented approximately 50 percent of all 
male placements. 


3. Alabama colleges have an enrollment of 17,000 
veterans. In order that these veterans might be able 
to find the best professional jobs available, the Ala- 
bama State Employment Service has established a 
Graduate Placement Service, inaugurated May 4, 
1947, with three full-time offices where the only 
service is the placement of college graduates. Since 
that date, 80 percent of all placements through these 
three offices have been veterans. Alabama is pio- 
neering in this professional placement service. No 
other single program of the Department of Industrial 
Relations (ASES) during the year 1946-47 has 
created more interest or received more wide-spread 
endorsement by the press, employers and leading 
citizens of the State. 


4. Although the Employment Service has had 
very little official connection with OJT in Alabama 
because of the peculiar trainee placement activity 
of the State Department of Education, the Employer 
Relations personnel of the Employment Service have 
sold this program to industry and business. We 
have recently proposed an agreement between the 
Department of Education and the Employment 
Service which will make it possible for the Employ- 
ment Service not only to sell the program but also to 
place veterans on the training jobs. The effect of 
this agreement will be to save both the veteran and 
employer much time that in the past was lost due 
to the “‘red tape” involved. 


5. An agreement has been effected with the 
Veterans Administration on placement of Public 
Law 16 trainees which will give more rapid service. 


G. Although the Employment Service counseling 
program is just 2 years old, our personnel is trained, 
and in 1947 the program included 17,589 counseling 
interviews, of which 9,679 were with veterans. The 
Employment Service is not remiss in its obligations 
to veterans. 


1 Total placements (all types) were 162,929 an all-time _ 
for any 12-month period, excluding the peak war years. e 
record may be attributed to expanded industrial employment 
and to the unprecedented number of employers now hiring 
through the Employment Service. 
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Around the World 


The EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW is read around the 
world. It may be found on every continent except Africa. 
The mailing list includes subscribers in Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, China, England, France, India, Russia, and 
Switzerland. Such is the information received late in 1947 
from the Government Printing Office. 








7. The Alabama State Employment Service 
maintains 57 local offices. Through these offices, it 
renders services similar to any rendered by other 
State-Federal employment offices throughout the 
Nation. With the recent reorganization of the field 
supervisory program in Alabama, there is reason to 
believe that the service rendered will be increasingly 
greater for our veterans. 


Space will not permit an analysis of the occupa- 
tional status of Alabama’s unemployed veteran. I 
believe that regardless of his occupational classifica- 
tion and skill therein, he will not remain for long 
unemployed. This, despite the fact that the Southern 
veteran, with an economic background predominately 
agricultural, lives in a section characterized by rapid 
and diversified industrial expansion. If our veterans 
and their problems differ in any material way from 
those of other parts of our country, it is along this line. 
In the industrial plants of the war years, the Southerner 
indicated his adaptability; the veteran is proving it 
now. 

To facilitate the veteran’s adjustment, the ASES is 
furthering the efforts of the State Planning Board in 
extending its industrial and agricultural surveys, so 
that our State may pay a debt owed to every citizen— 
bringing to him an accurate estimate of his own com- 
munity’s economic potential. 





(Continued from page 17) 


veterans entering a new field. This program should be 
revived and fortified by better information about 
long-range employment security, better standards for 
training, both as to time and to content, and more 
effective use of counseling techniques in the process 
of getting the veteran into the appropriate type of 
training situation. 

Another benefit that remains to the veteran is 


priority and preference in service in our own offices. 
As the Employment Service widens its influence and 
extends its penetration of the labor market, veterans 
will have wider choice of jobs. The right job, not 
bonuses nor even training, is still the greatest good 
the veteran can secure. The Counselor must help 
him choose his vocation and make a beginning in it. 
If the veteran has not already made this choice and a 
plan for finding suitable employment in line with it, 
then for him and for us, the time is now. 
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Some Happy Solutions 








JOB FITS HIM 


ABOUT 3 months ago a 23 year old veteran, with a wife and 
two small children, and with more than his share of problems, 
was referred to the Minneapolis office of the State Employ- 
ment Service by one of the local veterans’ organizations for 
assistance in securing employment. He had completed high 
school and 1 year of junior college, but his only work experience 
had been that of a construction laborer. He could not return 
to that type of work because he had lost his right leg above the 
knee. During his school days, he had taken a business course 
and he was now eager to enter that field of employment. How- 
ever, with no experience in such work he could not hope to 
earn sufficient money to meet the obligations he had assumed 
in marrying and raising a family. 

Upon his arrival at the local office, he was immediately 
referred to the Veterans Employment Representative. An 
exhaustive interview revealed that the veteran, although born 
in the United States, had been raised in South America and 
read, wrote, and spoke Spanish fluently. In light of the limited 
placement possibilities for this veteran and the fact that he was 
definitely interested in office work which offered hopes of 
advancement, the VER decided that if ever job development 
was needed, it was needed here. There were no orders in the 
file indicating that any firm had immediate need for a veteran 
who could handle Spanish, so he turned to the supervisor of the 
Employer Contact Section and asked for the assistance of all 
men in the field who were calling on firms engaged in either 
export or import. Six of the major flour milling firms, all 
maintaining export departments, were contacted by the local 
VER. The VER attempted to impress each of these employers 
with the potential possibilities of this veteran. One employer 
indicated a possibility of a this young veteran’s services, 
and requested that we refer the veteran for an interview. 
After the interview, the personnel manager of this particular 
milling firm actually created a job in the export department for 
the veteran. 

Here was a veteran, unemployed, his right leg gone, unable 
to provide adequately for his wife and two children, facing a 
typical Minnesota winter, and depending on some veteran in 
the local office to find employment for him consistent not only 
with what he had to offer, but also with his needs. Fortunately, 
he had a pleasing personality, and although he was worried- 
about the future, he certainly did not feel that it was hopeless. 
His attitude toward the whole situation did much to carry him 
through the first weeks on his new work. Now, after a relatively 
short period of employment, he has convinced his employer that 
given time, there is no reason in the world why he should not 
become the chief of their export department.—VES for Minne- 
Sota. 


AT HIS HIGHEST SKILL 


THERE are many veterans employed on jobs below their 
highest skill, particularly in the smaller outlying offices where 
the maximum of work opportunity does not exist. One such 
problem, and its solution, may serve as an example of the 
utilization of all possible avenues of assistance. 

A veteran from a small town 60 miles distant called at our 
State VES office stating that the local office manager had 
referred him to us for assistance. Before the war and since his 
discharge, he had been employed as a post office clerk with 
permanent Civil Service status in his home town. But he 
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wished to utilize the experience gained during 4 years in the 
Medical Department of the Army. No suitable opening existed 
in his home town. We consulted the “Special Aids for Placing 
Military Personnel” and counseled him on related civilian 
occupations. He thereupon decided he would like a job as 
Chief Clerk in a hospital. 

Our former éontacts with the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital had given us a knowledge of its possible needs and had 
assured us of its cooperation. Therefore, we felt justified 
in calling it to determine if a job opening existed, or could 
be developed for a man with these qualifications. The Chief 
Medical Officer at the Veterans Administration Hospital was 
currently looking for a Chief Clerk, CAF-7, and asked that the 
applicant be referred to him for an interview. After the inter- 
view, we were informed that the veteran had all the qualifica- 
tions required for the job and a Civil Service application had 
been prepared. Thus the veteran was referred to a job at his 
highest skill on work at which he would be happy and at a 
higher salary. The employer was likewise pleased with the 
service rendered by the local office, as well as by the Veterans 
Employment Service.—R. B. DOWNS, VER for Montana. 


FOR THE COLONEL 


THE veteran took his seat at the Assistant State VER’s desk 
and began presenting his problem with the startling statement 
that he had had no difficulty in finding jobs since his release 
from the Service. This was a complete reversal of form, and a 
condition almost unheard of at the office of the ASVER. 

A series of questions regarding the veteran’s qualifications, 
clearly pointed up just why he was having no difficulty in 
finding job offers. The veteran had been discharged from the 
Army as a full Colonel and was still in his early thirties. His 
formal education included 1 years of college and 4 years in the 
U. S. Military Academy. Then came 8 years of duty as a 
regular Army officer, climaxed by command of troops during 
initial assaults on islands in the Pacific. Although the bulk of 
his experience had been with troops in the field, he had held 
various staff positions including an assignment in plans and 
training. 

With qualifications above the average, and job offers to 
consider, what then was the Colonel’s problem? This was 
revealed when he launched into a discussion of the various jobs 
he had been offered. All of them were near top level executive 
positions, and in every case the compensation was substantially 
the same as that he had received as an officer in the Army. 
His hesitation to take any of these attractive offers stemmed 
from the fact that in no case was provision made to have him 
learn the business from the ground up. In several instances, he 
was discouraged from giving too much weight to his lack of 
civilian experience, and was told that he could quickly grasp the 
elements of his own job, leaving details to the specialists over 
whom he would exercise supervision. 

Since he believed he was young enough to start a new career, 
he was anxious to get into a field where he could learn every 
facet of the job—his own, as well as those of the people whom he 
would eventually supervise. He felt that if this were not done 
it would limit his possibilities of future promotion since, as in 
military service, the value of the commander depends upon 
his knowledge of the skills and responsibilities of those he 
commands, 
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It developed also, that the Colonel had made no clear-cut 
decision as to what career he would like to develop for himself, 
but was anxious to use his experience in plans and training. 
Full scale counseling, including test batteries and use of labor 
market information was arranged. As a result of these resources 
he decided that his interest lay in two major fields—Industrial 
Relations and Merchandising. The ASVER then arranged 
interviews with company executives in both these fields includ- 
ing the opportunity to tour the establishments, observe the 
processes involved, and ask questions about the operations. 
The Colonel finally decided upon a career in Retail Merchan- 
dising and a search for concrete opportunities in this field was 

A solution was reached when he accepted a position 
with a large retail merchandising firm where the conditions of 
employment provided for preliminary work and a study in 
every one of the occupations in the particular establishment. 

And so it is, that upon the completion of this preliminary 
training period which will last about 1 year, the Colonel will 
take over in a field which brought him the most satisfaction in 
military service. He will be in charge of plans and training.— 
VES, New York. 


STRESS ABILITIES 


THE name won’t matter as it was but one among many so 
let’s call him Jack, a pursuit pilot in the ETO. On one of his 
missions he “got his”—just a little shrapnel in the heart area 
partially severing the mitral. Although the shock was terrific, 
he didn’t black out but succeeded in making a landing in 
Paris. He was hospitalized there for 2 weeks and then sent 
home to Virginia. He spent 3 more months in the hospital only 
to learn that an attempt to effect a complete repair job might be 
disastrous. So Jack was patched up and “relieved due to 
complete physical disability.” 

He had been told by the medics to “go mighty easy.” At the 
end of a year of recuperating he began to wonder, “what to 
do?” He couldn’t loaf through the best years of his life and 
there didn’t appear to be much future. 

At lunch one day, the local VER was introduced to Jack by 
an old friend and he soon realized that Jack needed help. 
Questioning brought out a portion of the story. An appoint- 
ment was made for Jack to come into the local office for counsel- 
ing. At the interview Jack frankly stated that he was lost. He 
needed something but did not know what it was; he wanted to 
work but had a fear of being turned down on account of his 
condition. Something was building up within him and he let 
loose with: ““Holy Mackerel! Every job offer I’ve had has been 
contingent on a physical examination. I can’t pass, but I 
know i can do a job. I can’t operate a pick and shovel but 
there are jobs that I can do! All I want is the chance to work 
and not have to sit counting the grains of sand on the beach all 
day.” 

How about a salesman’s job? Too strenuous? Referred to the 
traffic department of an airways office. Hired! But whenever 
the shift was shorthanded Jack had to wrestle luggage. From 
the company’s viewpoint this was swell but Jack couldn’t do it. 

When the local VER learned of these extra duties, he con- 
tacted a naval air station. Because he knew everyone in this 
facility so well, it wasn’t too hard to talk up Jack’s remaining 
abilities—to bring before them the fact that he stood “tops” in 
administrative work before flack got him, and then to stress 
emphatically, that Jack’s remaining abilities, rather than his 
disabilities, would deliver “‘top flight” service. Jack was hired. 

Jack now is Assistant to the personnel director and has just 
been granted leave to marry the Island girl who helped him 
over the mental slump. The local VER’s matching of the man 
and his abilities to the job and its demands had balanced. 

And this man was a 100 percent disability !!—VER for Hawaii. 
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Selected Activities of the Veterans Employment Service January 1 through October 31, 1947 














Different Visits to local offices 
—— Contacts ™ 
visited in with mployer 
State ee ~pl behalf of | veterans Psd o | Diniber of visits by 
—_ handi- | organiza- | ©?" sites "| Number of | assistants ¢ 
capped tions ¢ valend « visits ¢ 
veterans > 
ci cored wecsadaecedenenaecws 48, 659 31, 087 17, 100 21, 087 7, 592 14, 230 139, 678 
RS ces cWik sécadenCheceenssietde 1, 088 304 140 461 49 134 1, 663 
eer ne rr err ye © 294 * 66 * 60 «84 19 168 ¢ 237 
Ns dc cp ececnpeKnss keabececisees 601 375 240 } 341 80 174 551 
ENT er er rr err ry Te 811 425 447 708 112 353 768 
Cn céabsesntsdv seo ntheussannede 3, 451 3, 222 1, 216 1, 451 545 1, 435 12, 020 
sic eckee danse Nace barred evas 798 250 269 268 72 219 2, 021 
PL ciconvesseestsvoesecesonsews 717 717 261 325 127 316 1, 726 
te cid cabereddnncnvdneede 614 417 47 38 27 40 299 
SE MINER: ones cscccncndcessces 1, 502 251 361 328 20 158 0 
ee Keres CeRoeCCdebnedcendusews 942 617 227 198 275 374 2, 861 
ee ian 00 Cha 660s KOss ae been ese es Hes 821 536 185 226 120 231 2, 694 
GLE cehecncasdtecaebveeedesscnnds 302 132 166 1, 326 10 214 0 
anus ine ttetbeseeewnncoewsweas 483 443 323 268 102 118 864 
EEE Terr Tr rr Terre. 3, 476 2, 184 715 1, 042 147 250 15, 865 
DE ceeukcen een ne peteesenedves 1, 215 587 236 127 191 336 2, 106 
DE atbecadguoare scenes seernEeKnehen ee 1,015 796 575 492 | 142 196 2, 437 
Err rere er ore 525 291 119 99 102 113 2, 570 
ced cakes e cehabiesve eased enon 280 135 234 499 42 102 2, 098 
icc ence ened hisses Shue needees 1, 227 987 389 354 170 237 2, 321 
ns ckabac the sedis doused eeeee 293 52 113 81 88 148 2, 523 
56 60x stapes sdhinwedsssandees 520 250 222 225 39 155 396 
I cvcnevenoceedeonwekacecwen 1, 858 814 257 313 259 414 6, 926 
i cnsecéencccacesbeviereseeecense 1, 327 896 581 716 474 724 7, 464 
ie vo chinesweskeeenseedee creed 599 198 216 116 157 236 2, 262 
aie cvsheseseved bes tanneweneke 774 417 390 529 54 403 1, 683 
tk sc ekcedneecasvadesesaudbeces 827 664 438 390 105 246 2, 345 
Ee kGUccasehe tr edneetskwkoes oe 273 128 166 195 54 266 1, 541 
ginséveske dees hekesucaewen 378 223 238 85 57 111 1, 571 
CE itakeskevestensddhvmteusaseee 275 *4 143 1, 263 55 71 201 
eS ccidebsvabebantsenedan’s 192 58 87 86 97 161 1, 372 
Ns can sekraetnennebesie seeks 380 173 266 282 171 305 2, 580 
cc whicekds rks eee weeeiete cee 1, 034 874 429 352 83 96 2, 207 
dda cones s Sab < Seakbvesewones 2, 979 2, 184 1, 090 1, 455 658 1, 098 9, 460 
accede tetecksdser tenets 377 242 293 141 305 357 1,725 
is dae rcde ine detnes een cand 211 126 97 120 * 78 * 86 744 
EEE Naneckdncéorpetevsedbens<cuse 1, 688 1, 156 307 274 354 453 8, 329 
GE La dds esvekedkeeiweseeneason’ 1, 274 1, 020 321 508 94 127 1, 281 
Gian ccccvineeevedesnnewisesns 962 895 573 649 04 339 1, 370 
cet bskeseénseasseceunewe es 2, 372 1, 840 447 622 484 908 4,914 
ics cceeastsedevededwkascs ed 309 114 142 90 47 115 ¢ 399 
EG i 6s cckvkavashevesnceswenss 724 364 141 148 39 111 836 
SEE ere TS rer re 1, 048 1, 048 199 423 104 123 2, 739 
i ss chan Ca paeeaenewatentoes 574 419 196 201 58 86 536 
Ee r yee re ree 1, 121 735 517 264 282 359 3, 072 
NET 6d Dadar snctibesnurekedsercvas 2, 675 942 817 634 301 347 9, 401 
DRC synsdksss bene ctudeanvews chives 787 628 374 305 88 223 805 
NL c'n seeders \ Misheninnwenasens 208 132 160 190 68 122 827 
RS. er rere 376 336 127 263 103 127 1, 600 
Lins os cheba Renee aed eo ends 695 331 951 589 119 155 2, 031 
Ns iene coddehs vendekt news uh * 293 * 293 * 187 * 282 * 103 * 303 800 
Ns Sabin ARC eR be Eednawer nee es 540 327 227 499 122 189 2, 091 
PR tdccescntsisbneneassenepecned 554 469 178 162 46 97 546 


























¢ Excludes data for Alaska for March and April and partial data for West Virginia for September. 
> Excludes data for Alaska for March and April for Nevada for January and partial data for West Virginia for September. 


¢ Includes incomplete data for North Dakota for April and July and for West Virginia for September. 


¢ Excludes data for a number of States for January and for Puerto Rico for February and Alaska for April. Field Assistants 


were terminated June 13. 
* See footnote on heading of column. 
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There Must Be No Let-Up 


By L. B. SCHWELLENBACH 


Secretary of Labor 


NE of the Nation’s outstanding achievements in the postwar period has been its handling of problems 
O incident to the adjustment of millions of World War II veterans to civilian employment. 

Better than 13 out of every 14 returned veterans are now either gainfully employed or improving 
themselves for useful citizenship through attendance at schools and colleges. This is an amazing record when 
considered in the light of figures showing that in the short space of 28 months more than 12 million members 
of the armed forces were discharged. 

Today World War II veterans are the backbone of our male working force. Almost one out of every 
three males in the civilian labor force is a World War II veteran. Veterans have been a potent force in the 
rise of national employment and production to new high peaks. 

The Department of Labor and State Employment Services, affiliated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and the Veterans Employment Service have played a vitally important part in the rise of veter- 
ans’ employment. As Secretary of Labor and as a member of the Veterans Placement Service Board, I want 
to express my keen appreciation of the action taken by these agencies to improve veterans’ job prospects 

I want also to add a word of caution. Although the bulk of veterans are now gainfully employed, we have 
no sound basis for any let-up in our efforts to provide all veterans with the maximum of job opportunity. Still 
before us is the task of aiding hundreds of thousands of unemployed veterans and veterans now in schools and 
colleges or in training establishments. We must also be alert to help veterans now employed who are ambitious 
to find employment more in keeping with their job qualifications and experience 

The public Employment Service, working with management and labor, has taken advantage of a healthy 
economic climate to push veterans’ employment to an all-time peak of 12,200,000. To maintain high veterans’ 
employment, we must maintain national prosperity and high national employment. 

It is up to all of us to keep our economy healthy and strong—to work together to maintain high employment 
und production. Only in that way can veterans be assured of the maximum of job opportunity which is their 
due. 

I congratulate the Veterans Employment Service on its excellent record and the high standards it has set 
for its activities in behalf of the World War II veterans. In keeping up your fine work you can be assured of 
the full support of my office. 


HE UNDERTAKES A MIGHTY TASK VES MUST NOT FORGET 


THE Veterans Placement Service Board now has a new A DYNAMIC service to veterans in this postwar period 


Chairman. On January 1, 1948, Carl Gray, Jr., formerly requests the same devotion to the welfare of the veteran 
a vice president of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 


took over from General Omar N. Bradley one of the biggest which was so evident everywhere immediately following 
jobs in America as Administrator of Veterans Affairs. He the close of hostilities. The task of the Veterans Employ- 
thus became chairman of the policy making body for the ment Service becomes not only more important but in- 


Veterans Employment Service. 
Gray, a lieutenant colonel in the first war and a major 
general with 34 months overseas service during World 


creasingly more difficult as the public forgets that the vet- 
erans who have gone to college need jobs after graduation 


War II, brings to his new job a good understanding of just as much as their brothers needed jobs when they 
human relations and the psychology of America’s veterans. came directly home from the forces. 

In addition to his extensive experience in railroading, The Veterans Employment Service must remember even 
stay has been general superintendent of Montgomery h iene it + han soene vetneens avast have elective 
Ward & Co., vice president and general manager of the ee ee . , 
City Ice and Cold Storage Company of Kansas City, and placement. In its hour of need these veterans gave service 
vice president of the Central Manufacturing District Bank to their Government which deprived them of some of their 
of Chicago. During the recent war, he directed military capacities for all types of employment. 


rail operations in Africa, Italy, and Western Europe. Foresight, energy, and devotion to the job are “musts” 
Concerning his new job, Gray made this statement re- 


.* ; : i ic i in the postwar period.— 
cently: “Whether you are running a railroad or a Veterans in a dynamic SSEVICS 60 VeRstaRS Ba St 

Administration, you are providing a service. The biggest MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, Director office of Selec- 
task will be to try to meet the individual needs of veterans.” tive Service Records. 
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